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Harrowing Corn. 
F. E. BRADLEY, IOWA. 


Some kinds of corn will do better than 
others on certain soils. I have been experi- 
menting’ with seed corn for six years and 
have a variety that I plant on thin soil that 


will outyield any corn I ever saw, while I 
plant a different variety on strong land. 


In selecting seed corn, I take my wagon and 
drive out to the field before there is any 
frost. Take a basket, go through the field 
and pick the medium-sized and well-de- 
veloped ears from the best stalks. When I 
get 4 or 5 bu I tie the ears together with 
twine and hang them up where they can 
dry out before a freeze comes. In this way 
I have never missed a good stand of corn. 

Corn followed by oats, and oats or some 
other small grain by corn, is the proper way 
to raise a good corn crop, unless it should 
be to plant on sod. Where so many make 
a mistake is to plant the same field to corn 
three or four years in succession, and of 
course always plow the ground in _ the 
spring. Corn after corn is what wears out 
land. One year small grain and then one 
year corn wiil never wear out land, if you 
will feed the land and keep it up. Stubble 
ground is clear of stalks and trash and 
can be tended much better and with 
labor than stalk ground. Properly fitting 
the ground before planting is the most im- 
portant part of corn culture. 

The harrow is my main tool in tending 
small corn. First the ground should be 
perfectly level, so the planter will run at a 
uniform depth and give an even stand of 
corn. I keep the harrow running from the 
breaking plow until the corn gets 4 in high. 
Then I use the eagle-claw cultivator for tha 
first and second plowings, and for the third 
or last plowing take off the eagle claws 
and put on the gangs with the four big 
shovels. I like them better for laying by 
corn, as they cover everything up. Should 
ground be rolling, I prefer the little shov- 
els, as the ground would not wash so badly. 
There is something in good seed corn and 
something in manure, but the main point in 
raising a corn crop is Knowing how and 
sticking to it. 


less 





A Stave Silo Not Economical. 


Fk, H. KING, WIS EXPER STA, 





Last Sept we placed 12 samples of corn in 
a stave silo for the purpose of determining 
the losses in dry matter which would occur 
during the ensiloing process. Six of ‘the 
Sampies were of ear corn alone, and the 
other six were stalks alone taken from 
that being put into the silo at the time. 
Each of the samples intended for the silo 
was enclosed in galvanized iron wire netting 


cages. Six of the samples were placed in 
as many different positions against the 
outer wall of the silo; four others were 


placed equally distant from one another and 
2 ft in from the walls, 
one of ears and the other of stalks, we 
placed near the center. 

This stave silo was a new 
diameter with 22 si staves 
ft of stone wall set 2 ft in the ground. The 
staves are of 2 by 6 in white pine, neither 
beveled nor tongued nor grooved, and are 
heid together by rvund iron hoops with cast 
iron lugs. The samples were removed, on 
Feb 19, after 161 days. The silage at this 
level was of a bright green color with no 
moldy or rotten material anywhere to be 
observed except at one spot about 4 ft long 
against the wall on the southeast side. 
Except for the fact that the silage was 
warm and heating a little below the surface, 
and was a little over acid it would be pro- 
nounced by most farmers in excellent con- 
dition. The 


ere 


one 20 ft in 
resting upon 3 


heating was sufficient to pre- 
vent all frost at the time against the 
wall a little way below the surface, 


except for a distance of about 15 ft on the 
north side where there was from 4 to 6 in 
of frozen silage. The loss of dry matter 
Sustained by the samples next to the outer 
wali was an average of 25.76 per cent for 


while two others,, 
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the stalks and 11.43 per cent for the ears, 
Two ft in from the outside the mean loss 
was 9.76 per cent from the ears, and 22.13 
per cent from the stalks. At the center the 
two samples sustained a loss of 11.59 per 
cent from the ears and 17.57 per cent from 
the stalks. 

These losses, both from the ears and from 
the stalks are certainly twice as large as 
is necessary under the best conditions of 
silo construction when the silage is put in 
in the best stage of maturity, and in the 
best way. This corn, when put into the 
silo was in fair condition, containing not 
far from 30 per cent of dry matter. A man 
was kept in the silo during filling to spread 
and tramp the silage, but the silo stands 
and is being used this winter without a 
roof or shelter of any sort. It does not of 
course follow from these results from a sin- 


gle stave silo that the necessary losses must 
average as great as they were found to be 
in this case. Nevertheless, we are unable 


to see how it can be expected that a stave 
silo made without beveling the staves can 
be expected to continously maintain air- 
tight walls. Certainly no mechanic would 
think of making a water-tight tank by this 
method, and if it is not water-tight it can- 
not be air-tight. I am very much afraid 
that the apparent satisfaction which the 
cheap form of stave silo seems to be giving 
grows out of the fact that it is entirely 
possible for silage to have lost 15 to 25 per 
cent of the dry matter contained in the 
corn when it went into the silo, and yet to 
pessess the appearance of being silage of 
good quality, one which the cattle relish 
greatly and eat up clean. 

Such losses, however, are very heavy, and 
are really double what the careful feeder 
should sustain. It will be readily under- 
stood that a 100-ton silo sustaining an un- 
necessary loss of 10 per cent of the feeding 
value of the corn_put into the silo, estimat- 
ing this at $1.50 per ton, really means a 
loss of 15, and 15 is the interest on 300 at 5 
per cent. It it shall be found true that the 
necessary losses of the cheap stave silos 
are as much greater than losses from those 
better made as 7 to 10 per cent, it is clear 
that a considerable more money invested in 
the silo would bring a high rate of interest 
on a safe investment for a long period. 

It is not sufficiently appreciated that a 
good quality of silage may be made out of 


doors in an open stack if it is only thor- 
oughly packed, and the sides could be kept 





continually wet. The necessary losse 


8, how- 
are much too great to permit of the 
practice. Much better silage could be mad 
in a structure like a corn crib than cou 

be made in an open stack, but here, 
losses. woull be too great, and so 
silo is built with the staves neither tongueqd 
or grooved, but with the edges brought 

closely together as practicable, much bet 
ter silage can be made than could be ex- 
pected with the stave distance apart, 
The real commercial problem is, whether in 
this case the losses are as small as will war- 
rant the use of so cheap a construction, B 

fore we can know this, more rigid observa- 
tions than we now have need to be 
but farmers should understand, 1 
those who are thinking of building, that 
there are grave reasons for doubting 
complete efficiency of this type of silo. 
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Buggy Beans—E. J. G., 


Susquehanna C 


Pa: Buggy beans are caused by the bean 
weevil, 2 small brownish insect, the female 
of which deposits her eggs in the green 


pods, by first gnawing through them. Th 
eggs hatch in about two weeks into lary 
which feed upon the beans for three or four 


weeks, when they pupate, and about 10 da 
later emerge as adult beetles; but they a 
also able to develop in dry beans. It is 
only in the latter state that they can be de- 


stroyed. Bisulphide of carbon is the 


most 


effective means for destroying. them, by 
putting the beans into tight barrels 

boxes, placing a small quantity of bisul- 
phide in a saucer on the top of them, and 
heading up the barrels. Late planted b Ss 


are not as liable to be injured by the wee- 
vil as those planted earlier. 


When to Cut Winter Wheat has re- 
ceived much attention at the Ontario 
cultural college for a number 
succession, It seems that the 
grain and the best quality 
duced from the 


agri- 
of years in 
largest yield 

of seed are pro- 
crop that is allowed to ful- 





ly mature before cutting. This is in line 
with the experience of the best practical 
farmers and close observers in many parts 
of the winter wheat belt. 

Striped Bug on Cucumber Plants—I 


mixed a gill of coal oil with 4 qts dry earth 
and scattered it thickly on the ground 
the plants. The bugs soon disappeared.— 
[E. J. Baird, Clinton Co, Pa. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


The best and most reliable time 


keepers made in this country or in 


any other. 


request. 








‘*The perfected American watch ’” 
interesting information about watches, will be sent upon 
American Waltham Watch Company, 





*, and illustrated book of 


Wal- 
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DRILLING 


WELL motives 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y, 











DO NOT BUY 


WELL DRILLING 


MACH! N ERY until you see our new Cata- 
logue No. 26. We will furnish it to you FREE. 
Writeto our address, either Harvey, Ill.,Chicago, 
lil., or Dallas, Texas. 

F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO. 


Factories at Harvey, Ill. 
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“Apriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 65 
Model Rural Villages. 


WHERE THEY ARE FOUND--FINE PLACES TO LIVE 
IN—NO SALOONS WANTED. 





O YOU live in a model rural vil- 
lage? Why is it model? In 
what respect could the com- 
munity be improved to make 
it ideal? These are the ques- 

_ tions asked of American Ag- 

riculturist readers in the issue of Nov 

18. Many replies have been received 

from all sections of the country, but 

mostly from eastern U 8S, where many 
retired farmers live in villages. There seems 
to be a dearth of model villages, or what is 
more likely our friends are too bashful to 
boom their own home town and create an 
influx of uncongenial if not undesirable set- 

tlers. ° 
The vast majority of country villages 

In the middle and eastern. states are 

at a standstill as regards population, 

many of them decreasing rather than in- 
creasing. The majority of writers speak of 
the need of manufacturing industries to 
build up their villages. The saloon is the 
greatest curse to the country village, and 
cur readers are very plain in denouncing it 
as the one thing which they would like to 
get rid of to improve their community. 

From the replies received, we must award 

the palm to Lancaster, Mass, a staid New 

England town with a population of 2000. 

We give below the opinions of several writ- 

ers with their de- 

scription of their 
home village. 

In Lancaster, Mass, 
we have very fine 
roads and sidewalks 
and beautiful elms 
and othershadetrees 
line the streets. 

There are four 

churches in town 

with a fine library 
and library  build- 
ing. The water 
supply is ample and 
very pure and there 
are four well- 
equipped fire com- 
panies. Sidewalks ex- 
tend from the Clin- 
ton line to the North 
village about two 
miles, and street 
lamps are _ located 
through .the thickly 
settled parts. The 
people are steady, 
honorable, upright 
and well educated. 
Our schools are all 
that could be 4dé- 
sired, the school be- 
ing well equipped 
with a principal and 
two assistants. One 

item in a model vil- 

lage is low taxation, 

Although we raise a 

large amount of 
money for schools, 
highways, etc, our 
taxes are very low, 
the usual rate being 
from $10 to 12 per 

51000 with a low val- 

uaticn. Steam and 

electric roads are at 

Our doors, so that 
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ber of other plants. 


For Week Ending June 2, 1900 


we can go and come at pleasure. No license 
to sell intoxicants is granted and very lit- 
tle is used. No more beautiful place for a 
quiet residence can be found. The town 
could be improved by introducing a few 
live business men who would stir the peo- 
ple up and give employment to young men 
and women who are constantly leaving 
town. We need alittle more enterprise and 
life to give spice to the community.—[F. W. 

Tunkhannock, the county seat of Wyo- 
ming Co, Pa, situated on the beautiful Sus- 
quehanna river, has many advantages as 
a rural village. The population is about 
2000. There are two railroads, six churches, 
a fine school with eight teachers, where pu- 
pils are prepared for college. There is an 
excellent and ample supply of spring wa- 
ter and a well-equipped fire company, elec- 
tric lights and a good sewer system. The 
beautiful shady streets are flanked on either 
side with stone walks. There are several 
manufacturing industries and a canning es- 
tablishment. Market gardening and milk 
shipping are the principal occupations of 
nearby farmers. We need in the town more 
manufacturers and competitive railroad 
lines.—[R. H. A. 

A native of Chatham, Columbia Co, N Y, 
is too modest to sign his name, but calls 
that a model village because of its beauti- 
ful location between the Catskill moun- 
tains and the Berkshire hills. It is a rail- 
road center. It has an excellent union free 
school and the Chatham academy is fully 
equipped with the best teachers. There is 
a good class of professional men and plenty 
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A DECORATED SCHOOL WINDOW 


One of the women’s clubs of Carthage, Mo, offered two prizes to the school that 
would grow the best collection of plants in one of its windows between the middle of 
The conditions were that the work should be done by 
the pupils and that they should use no rooted plants, but that all should be grown 
from cuttings, dormant bulbs and tubers. Fach pupil in the room was to write a 
ccmplete history on the experiments in growing this window garden and tell what high, the peas are 
he had learned about the soil and development of plants. 
that 30 schools entered the contest and a most lively an 
window illustrated contains English ivy, German ivy, Chinese sacred lilies and a num- 
was started at the 
hemes of the pupils, premiums being given for the best flower garden of annuals and 
also the most artistic planting of vines on fences, porches and posts, 


As an outgrowth of this contest another 


interest was manifested. 


' 


: No. 22 


of stores, but it lacks and wants more man- 
ufacturers. The fact that there are 10 or a 
dozen saloons in a town of 1900 people is to 
our minds a very serious objection. 

A little hamlet down in Va called Stuart’s 
Draft is almost too small for a village, yet 
there are many such through the country. 
It is situated in the valley of Va about 1500 
ft above sea level in a slightly rolling coun- 
try with fine soil, at the base of the Blue 
Ridge mountains. In no section of the state 
are the people more refined and intelligent, 
and the colored people are of the best class. 
There are a dozen or 15 fine dwellings, three 
stores, three churches and a good school. 
There is a mutual telephone system through- 
out the county. About 500 farmers and as 
many village people are connected with it. 
Each individual line is kept up by subscrib- 
ers. There are three lines at this place. 
Central service costs $2 per year. The soil 
is well adapted to the raising of fruit and 
vegetables, and a canning factory is needed 
as well as other manufacturing enterprises 
to give employment to the cheap labor found 
here.—[W. B. D. 





Cowpea and Corn Silage. 





Where cowpeas can be grown to advan- 
tage they are one of the most profitable 
crops which dairymen and farmers can raise. 
In thesouth, at least as far north as the Ohio 
river, they can be grown along with corn 
for the silo and for fodder. Corn is an 
exhaustive crop and takes a great deal of 
plant food from the soil, none of which it 
returns, but the cow- 
pea is a soil enricher, 
and while producing 
a good crop, adds 
more or less nitro- 
gen to the soil. When 
grown in connection 
with corn the fodder 
is improved and the- 
soil also. . 

The method of 
growing these crops 
is described ina re- 
cent bulletin of the U 
S dep’t of agri by W. 
Gettys, a prominent 
Tenn dairyman and 
stock breeder. The 
Whippoorwill pea has 
been found best for 
silage, because when 
planted with corn it 
grows rank enough 
so.that it does not 
entangle the corn so 
much as the others, 
It is easily harvested, 
and through the mid. 
dle south yields more 
grain and ripens its 
vines more uniformly 
than the ranker 
growing varieties. 

The method is to 
plant the. corn in 
rows or drills 4 to 4% 
ft apart and 9 to 16 
in -in the row. After 
the first cultivation 
and during the first 
days of June, when 
the corn is about 6 in 











Sup’t W. J. Stevens states 


The planted between the 
corn and in the same 
rows with it, with a 
hand-planter com- 
{To Page 673.] 
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Controlling the Woolly Apple Aphis, 


PROF E, DWIGHT SANDERSON. 





Throughout the country the woolly aphis, 
Schizoneura lanigera, is one of the worst 
and most common pests of the apple. Yet its 
habits and the methods for its control secm 
to be but little understood, if one judges 
frcm the numerous i:nqurries made concern- 
ing it. Upon the lower part of the trunk 
ana@ shoots the aphis will be found clus- 
tered in bluish-white, cottony masses, which 





THE WOOLLY APPLE APHIS, 


a Agamic female, b larval louse, ¢ pupa, 
d winged female with enlarged antenna 
above.—[After Marlatt. 


look much like patches of mold. These are 
especially noticeable in young orchards and 
on nursery stock, and it is upon young trees 
that this insect does its worst injury. 

Were this the only form of the insect with 
which we have to contend, it could be read- 
ily held in control, but it also attacks the 
roots of the tree, causing gall-like enlarge- 
ments upon them, in the crevices of which 
the aphides accumulate in mold-like masses. 
Thus the tree is injured both above and be- 
low ground by the lice sucking out its vital 
juices and by the poisoning of the roots 
attacked. When badly infested, the roots 
of young trees become a mass of knots, 
causing the rootlets to die in a year or two. 
With their disappearance that of the lice 
also occurs, so that the cause of the injury 
is obscured. Such injury can most readily 
be detected by the appearance of the aerial 
form upon the trunk and branches. When 
badly attacked, the tree becomes sickly, 
the foliage turns yellow, and it falls an easy 
prey to borers and other insects, if not abso- 
lutely killed by the louse. 

The woolly aphis has been spread through- 


out the country upon nursery stock. Loose, 
dry soils are favorable to it, while wet, 
compact ones are unfavorable. Like most 


plant lice, its life history is a complicated 
one, The aphides ordinarily seen on the 
roots and trunk are wingless,not over one- 
tenth inch leng, of a reddish-brown color, 
and entirely covered with a waxy secretion, 
this being best developed on those above 
ground. These are the agamic females 
which give birth to young without the in- 
tervention of males. These young are also 
agamic and thus this mode of reproduction 
goes on during the summer. During the 
fall winged forms appear which aid in dis- 
tributing the insect. These give birth to a 
small, wingless louse, the females of which 
lay a single “winter egg,” from which an 
agamic female hatches in the spring and 
starts another colony. The winged form is 
of a greenish-brown, almost black color, 
with more or less of the cottony secretion 
over the body. 

The aerial form is readily killed by any of 
the sprays used for other plant lice, such as 
kerosene emulsion, whale oil soap, or kér- 
osene and water mixture, 15 per cent. In 
the use of them, care should be taken that 
they are applied with sufficient force to 
penetrate the cotton covering, which will 
be the easier if the spray be applied while 
warm, 

The most 


widely used remedy for the 


root form is to pour water heated to nearly 
the boiling point around the base of the 





trees, so that it will thoroughly wet the soil 
to the depth of several inches. This can 
be applied at a high temperature without 
injury to the roots, and will be more effect- 
ual if the surface soil over the roots be first 
removed. 

Tobacco dust, which can be bought as 
waste from tobacco factories, has also been 
used to good advantage. In the nursery 
the trees may be protected from the louse 
by placing the dust in the _ trenches in 
which the seedlings or grafts are planted, 
and then placing a line of dust in a small 
furrow on either side of the trees each 
spring, as close to the tree as possible. 
For larger trees, the surface soil should be 
removed and from 2 to 5 lbs of the dust 
scattered around the trunk outward for a 
distance of two feet or so. 

Carbon bisulphide has also been used by 
injecting it into the soil, but its use is at- 
tended with considerable difficulty, and does 
not prevent another attack, as the tobacco 
dust does to a considerable extent. Slight- 
ly infested nursery stock may be freed of 
the louse by dipping in water heated to 130 
to 150 degrees for a few seconds, or by fu- 
migation with hydrocyanic acid gas, as is 
now being widely dcne to protect against 
scale insects. Proper cultivation and liberal 
fertilizing will do much to keep the young 
orchard in vigorous growth so that it may 
effectually withstand the attacks of the 
aphis, which need not be greatly feared 
upon old trees. 





Packing Peaches for Shipment. 


: *HON CHARLES G. BIGGS, MARYLAND. 





Many peach growers in the hurry of 
shipping forget that the appearance and 
condition of the fruit sell it. We 
assort at the packing house by hand, 
for no machinery so far invented can equal 
the deft hand of a skillful woman. While 
We usually say that we make three grades, 





THE APHIS ON THE ROOTS. 


a Root of tree, illustrating deformation, 
b section of root with aphides clustered over 
it, ec, female root louse.—[After Marlatt. 


we actually make four, the first being the 
extra large, perfect, high-colored fruit. 
There is never much that can be put into 
this extra grade. We ship this fruit as well 
as the second grade in the six-basket car- 
rier, and we mark this with a large star 
and in the star stamp A 1, putting a label on 
every package. Our second grade has the 
label with the firm name, with our guar- 
antee of honest packing and the name of 
the variety and often the descriptive word 

*Summary of an article read before the 
Md hort society at its last annual meeting. 








ORCHARD PROBLEMS 





“white” or “yellow.” We then find 
good reliable commission men and _ ship 
only one grade of fruit to one man. When 
we have found a commission man who suits 
us we never abandon him unless for good 
cause, and we ship him all the fruit we have 
of the grade he is handling. Of course , 
sometimes find it necessary to ship to dif- 
ferent markets. The six-basket carrier js 
the best package for good fruit, because 
it is handsome, exhibits the fruit to the 
greatest advantage, is convenient to handle 
and transport, and finds favor in every 
market. For low grades we use a handle 
basket holding 10 or 20 lbs. The ripe fruit 
package is more remunerative than 
other for the small quantity of fruit that 
can be shipped in this way. 

A few things are necessary. Honest pack- 
ing, first. To put small, poor peaches in a 
package that shows a fair exterior is sui- 
cidal. But careless grading is almost equal. 
ly so, and will neutralize everything els 
that you have done to make your business 
a@ success. Each grade should be as nearly 
uniform as possible. The package should be 
full, so that when the cover is on, the fruit 
cannot be jostled around and bruised. This 
spoils all. The fruit, in package and ar- 
rangement, should be made just as attract- 
ive as it can possibly be done, a perfect 
picture in appearance. But there must be 
no deception, no fair outside and poor with 
in, but good all through, and the results 
be satisfactory, if you do not make the f: 
mistake of selecting a dishonest commissio: 
merchant. 


some 
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Controlling Blackberry Rust. 


Z. T. RUSSELL, MISSOURI. 





One serious drawback in growing black- 
berries is the rust. All varieties are sub- 
ject to it, and there is no remedy that can 
be depended upon to exterminate it after 
once securing a foothold. The best treat- 
ment is to watch and dig out by the roots 
as soon as possible all cases, new and old, 
that show, certainly, that they have been 
attacked by the rust. This can easily | 
told by the leaf, those being attacked hav- 
ing a crumpled or crinkly appearan 
while the healthy ones remain smooth, and 
later on, by the red color on the under side 
of the leaves. Plants attacked by this dis- 
ease should never be allowed, under 
circumstances, to remain in the patch until 
the rust spores or seeds are fully developed 
or ripened. If so, they will spread the dis- 
ease to other plants. Care should be exer- 
cised to dig all diseased canes in time and 
to burn as soon as possible. After a patch 
has been in bearing a few years and begins 
to show considerable rust, it should be 
promptly destroyed and a new one, previ- 
ously started, take its place. Managed in 
this way there is very little trouble in se- 
curing good crops of berries. 

In planting, none but the best root cutting 
plants should be used. These may be pro- 
duced by plowing up a row in the fall, af- 
ter the leaves have fallen, and making all 
roots, the size of a pipe stem and over, int9 
cuttings about four inches long. These 
should be tied into small bundles with wire 
and packed away in damp sand in the cel- 
lar, or may be buried in a dry place in the 
ground out of doors. In the spring they 
should be planted two inches deep in good 
rich, mellow soil, wide enough apart to ad- 
mit of cultivation with a horse. They 
should receive thorough, clean, shallow cul- 
tivation throughout the growing season. 
Late in the fall, after the leaves have fallen 
or very early in the spring following, they 
should be transferred to their permanent 
quarters. 


_ 
ly 
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The Garden Contest Prizes offered by the 
N Y market gardeners’ ass’n have finally 
been paid, at least some of them. But any 
contestants who have ordered their seeds 
and not been able to get them can procure 
them of W. Atlee Burpee & Co of Phila, as 
announced in these columns May 19. 





Adding a Scratching Shed. 


The cut shows the ordinary farm poultry 
house, to which an addition has been made 
in the form of a scratching shed, for use 











HOUSE. 


AN ALL-SEASONS 


not only in the winter season, but also dur- 

ing rain storms at other times of year. 
Such an open shed is also most conve- 

nient as a roosting place for growing chick- 


ens during the summer. The front can 
have a frame, covered with cotton cloth, 


fitted to the opening and hinged at the top, 
to be let down at night in summer if de- 
sired, and on stormy days in winter, when 
snow would be likely to blow in if the 
front of the shed were left open. The cost 
of a shed built in this way is very small, 
as no floor is laid. 
White Beauties. 

White Plymouth Rocks are one of the 
most desirable of the general purpose 
breeds, as they resemble the Barred Rocks 
in every respect except color,- which is clear 
white. Many growers prefer the white 
fowl because the pin feathers are less con- 
spicuous in the dressed carcass. A chief 
rival is the White Wyandot, which is very 
similar in a general way, but has a rose 
comb and a more stocky build. 

The White Plymouth Rocks are of large 
weight, well-rounded form, yellow skin, 
beak and legs. The flesh is fine, white and 
tender. They are great egg producers. The 
eggs are large and of good quality. Chicks 
are vigorous in the best strains, but it must 
be admitted that some strains have been 
greatly weakened by too much inbreeding: 
Standard weight of cocks 9% lbs,.hens 7% 
lbs. See our illustration of splendid types 
in American Agriculturist’s frontispiece. At 
the New York show there were 71 W P 
Rocks and 79 at the Boston show, while 
at Chicago and St Louis the breed was 
less numerous, 

Rearing Queen Bees. 
JERSEY. 


F. G, HERMAN, NEW 





To secure good, large, prolific queens, 
they should be reared at swarming time. 
Early queens are what every beekeeper 


wants, and the best queens are reared un- 
der the swarming impulse. At that time 
the larva is fed profusely with royal jelly, 
and large, long-lived queens result. There 
is no danger of small, half-chilled queens. 
Five or six days after a swarm has i8sued, 
go to the parent hive and examine for 
queen cells. You will find anywhere from 
one to a dozen scattered about the combs, 
but generally at the bottom. Take two or 
more frames of brood with adhering bees 
containing one or more queen cells and 
place in a new hive. The young queens will 
emerge in a day or two. One can make 
from two to five divisions, each nucleus hav- 
ing a virgin queen. 

When the queens are from 7 to 10 days 
old they usually go for their wedding flight 
and when successfully mdted return to their 
hives to stay for the rest of their _lives, 
which is from two to four years, never 
leaving the hive again except at swarming 
time. Many young queens are lost in mat- 
ing. This is the most uncertain thing about 
queen rearing. Queens of the current year’s 
rearing will rarely swarm, but I have reared 
queens in May that have built up so strong 
a colony that they crowded themselves out 
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by August. All rules are occasionally broken 
by the bees. 

Hiving a Swarm—I find it best to sup- 
port the hive under the swarm by a small 
rope which is drawn over a limb several 
feet above the swarm, If the limb on which 
the swarm hangs is too large to be shaken 
sufficiently, to get the bees off, I brush 
them off with a cedar branch, so they. drop 
into the hive. The scent of the cedar ap- 
pears to keep the bees from stinging. I 
always leave the top of the hive covered 
only with the top bars of the frames, until | 
I have the bees hived and carried to the 
place where I want them to stay. It is 
best to carry them there right then, not 
waiting till next morning. I use the loose 
bottom board, which is held under the hive, 
while hiving, by the rope, tied very tight. 
About five minutes after hiving I shove the 
top board on carefully from one side.—[H. 
T. Fuchs, Burnet Co, Tex. 





Eggs for Hatching—First, put one-half 
inch oat hulls or wheat bran in the bottom 
of the box, then put in a sheet of thin 
paper, place the eggs, wrapped in cotton, or |} 
soft paper, a little distance apart, and 
sprinkle bran into the spaces, filling up with 
bran. Shake down well, and place a piece of 
pasteboard next the cover. The cover should 
slide in a groove, and be fastened with 
screws, not nails. 





Let the Bees Swarm—I have never been 
able to obtain better results than where 
the bees are allowed to swarm once; but 
I want to hive the swarms in brood-cham- 
bers of about half the capacity of those 
from which they issued, until the close of 
the white honey harvest, at which time I 
would give them the same amount of room 
they had in the spring, and run them the 
west of the season for extracted honey, or 
for winter stores if enough is not obtained 
for. extracting.—_[W. C. Lyman, Illinois. 





To Prevent Hens Scratching—Take any 
ea stout piece of cloth 
5 about 6 in long and 2% 
in wide, lap together 
. aS around the hen’s foot, 
= 4 This is sure to prevent 
Se BR scratching and will last 
: Gigs all summer. A piece of 
wea? tas bagging will answer. Do 
not fasten so tightly as to stop circulation. 
Use soft cord.—[Vt Poultryman. 











The Peanut for Poultry is one of the 
best foods that I have ever used. It far ex- 
cels corn, wheat or oats for laying hens, as 
well as for growing chicks. Hens or chicks 
do not get so. fat on them as they will on |! 
grain. Peanuts are the best feed to throw 
in the scratching shed, tops and all. Hens 
can be kept busy all day with them.—I[C. 5S. 








Labor Saving Conveniences. 
Snecess on the farm to-day is largely proportioned to 
the saving of time and labor—which means economy of 
»roduction—and not higher prices for farm produc 
Propably no single machine or appliance saves in ihe ager 
gate so much timeand hard labor as the modern !ow down 
handy wagon. Take for instance the loading and hauling 











of manure, ensilage corn, grain in the straw, corn fodder, 
hay, etc., all hard to load, the use and advantages of a low 
down wagon are almost inestimable. The Electric Low 
Down Handy Wagon excels for these purposes. Has the 
famous Electric steel wheels, is light, strong and durable, 
Write Elecirie Wheel Co., Box 86, Qnincy, Ill., for catalog. 
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Cures Talk 


Creat Fame of a Creat Medicine Won 
by Actual Merit. 

The fame of Hood’s: Sarsaparilla has been 
won by the good it has done tothose who were 
suffering from disease. Its cures have excited 
wonder and admiration. It has caused thou- 
sands to rejoice in the enjoyment of good 
health, and it will do you the same good it has 
done others. It will expel from your blood 
all impurities; will give you a good appetite 
and make you strong and vigorous. It is just 
the medicine to help you now, when your 
system is in need of a tonic and invigorator. 


For the Blood—‘“Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is the best blood purifier I ever tried. I have 
taken it every springand fall for several years. 
It makes me feel like a different person.’ 
8.8. Swirt, Cottage City, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. 


Nursery Stock 


can be made more profitable by forcing 
rapid growth so as to bring the trees 
into market a year earlier. This is done 
by the judicious use of 


Nitrate of Soda 


in combination with other agricultural 
chemicals upon the young trees. Rapid, 
healthy and certain growth assured. 
Try it. Write for free pamphlets to 
John A. Myers, 12-CJohn St., New 
York. Nitrate for sale by fertilizer deal- 
ers everywhere. 


Write at once for List of Oecalers. 


BUG DEATH. 


(Safeto Use. No Arsenic) 
Kills Potato, Squash and 
Cucumber Bugs; Currant 
and Tomato Worms, Etc. 

Prevents Blight or 
Potato Rust. 

Use freely on Vegetables, 
House Plants, and Grape 

ines. More freely used 
better plant will thrive. Ap- 
plied dry, no water to carry, 
will not blow or wash off. 
L-lb pekg, 15c; 3-lb peks, 35¢c; 
5-lb ekg, 50c 1234-1b pckg, 81. 
Perfection Shakers, 65c. 


Sure Death to Bugs. 


For sale by all local dealers. 
Sample free. 


Danforth Chemical Co., 


39 Spruce Street, Leominster, Mass. 


cere = 
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Pat. March 16 and Nov. 9. 1897. 
Pat. in Canada Nov. 2, 1897. 
Jan. 25, 1900. 









leave the nest and the real 
house in short order 
if you use our 


ca 

@ It keeps the hen, the house and the nest abso- 

$ lutely free from vermin of all kinds. Easy to 
apply; always at work, and odorous throughout 

€ entire year. Especially good for sitting hens. 

Only $1 perdoz. byexpress. Big thing for agents. Send 

today for eggs and territor Circulars and terms 


NETHAWAY & HANSON, 








Dept.C Wahoo, Neb, 
He oh Sh oh oy i th aU 
INCUBATOR FREE on 
trial. Most perfect. test ime 
pert ——. The New C, 
~Von Culin. Ca FREE. 
Poultryman’s plans 10¢. : 


AvE. M THE Ww. . FALCONER Mra. Co.» JAMESTOWN» N.Y. 














WE SAVE YOU MONEY ON FERTILIZERS. 


Buy your fertilizers Direct at Wholesale Prices, and get your money’s worth. 
SPECIAL OFFER TO CLUB PROMOTERS 
WRITE FOR PRICES, SAMPLES AND PAMPHLET. 
WALKER, STRATMAN & COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Feeding the Colts. 





A handy device for feeding grain to colts 
in pasture is here illustrated and described 


by Dr J. C. Curryer of Minn. A small yard 
or pen is fenced in with one rail or plank 
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FEEDING PEN FOR COLTS, 


on each side, high enough for the colts to 
run under and still high enough so the 
mares will not get over. Put the box or 
trovgh in the center of this yard and place 
some grain in it. The colts will goon go 
through and learn to eat. In this manner 
they are kept growing and when weaning 
time comes are accustomed to grain feed- 
ing and will keep on growing without any 
falling off. If the pen is covered, the grain 
is kept dry and the colts have a shady place 
during the warm part of the day. 





Treatment for White Scours. 


A. 8. 





Many are losing calves from white scours. 
We never lost a calf from that disease and 
have had some very bad cases. If fatting 
the calf, do not allow it to suck the cow 
until the disease is checked, if the attack 
is severe. Feed it by hand about a pint 
of scalded milk, diluted with a little water, 
and with a teaspoonful of ginger in it. 
Pour it down while warm, from a bottle. 
Feed three times a day. If raising the calf 
on skimmilk, scald the ginger in with the 
milk and he will drink it, but give only a 
little milk at a time. 

For medicine, we use one or more of these 
four remedies: The white of an egg dropped 
on a hot stove and burned till it can be 
ground to a powder with a knife. Give one- 
half of it for mild cases, placing it dry on 
the tongue. Very good in ordinary cases. 
A tablespoonful powdered charcoal, tea- 
spoonful ginger, teaspoonful powdered 
alum. Dissolve in a little warm water and 
pour down. A pint of strong thoroughwort 
tea with 2 tablespoonfuls soot in it. A tea- 
cupful milk, 1 teaspoonful cinnamon, ¥% tea- 
spoonful black pepper, scalded together, 
and thickened with flour until about like 
gruel. 


———ee 


Sheep at Early Pasture. 


L. D, SNOOKS, NEW YORK. 





After shearing, sheep need careful atten- 
tion. If a cold rain should come up, they 
will suffer greatly. When compelled to 
sleep upon the cold, wet ground they are 
liable to take a heavy cold, which, while 
perhaps not dangerous, enfeebles their sys- 
tems, and it may take several days or weeks 
for them to regain their wonted strength. 

If mature sheep are troubled with ticks, 
and lambs run with the flock, most of the 
ticks in two or three weeks after shearing 
will have left the old sheep to live upon 
the tender skin and amid the longer wool of 
the lambs. Money will be. saved by dipping 
the lambs. In badly infected cases, a second 
dipping will prove advantageous, unless the 
old sheep were dipped at the first applica- 
tion, Ticks multiply very rapidly and even 
if a few escape death, their progeny will 
cause the whole flock untold discomfort. 
More food will be needed by the sheep to 
keep in a normal condition. The coarse- 


wooled sheep are more susceptible to this 





pest than the fine-wooled, as the oil and 
gum of the latter do not offer a suitable 
home for them. Many flocks are infected 
with this pest each year by using a coarse- 
wooled ram whose fleece is inhabited by 
them. Use great care in this matter and if 
an examination shows the presence of ticks, 
dip the ram twice, at intervals of two 
weeks, so that any eggs which may hatch 
will be destroyed before admitting him to 
the flock. 

Sheep at pasture will sleep upon the high- 
est ground or Knolls, thereby enriching the 
usually poorest portion of the fields. They 
should be fed salt at least once a week— 
twice would be better. The more frequent- 
ly they are visited the better. Observe their 
condition and divide the flock if some are 
feeble, giving the weak ones a ration of 
grain. If possible, they should have free 
access to running water, although if com- 
pelled, they can do without water longer 
without harm than any other class of do- 
mestic animals. Where dogs are liable to 
be troublesome, bells should be attached 
by a strap to the necks of several of the 
flock. This not only aids in frightening 
away the dogs, but gives the alarm when an 
attack does occur. 

Red Polled Cattle, long popular in many 
of the states of the middle and central west, 
are now the subject of inquiry as far east 
as N E, where they are comparatively un- 
known. Volume V of the Red Polled herd 
book is now being printed, Sec’y J. C. Mur- 
ray of Maquoketa, Ia, writing us that en- 
tries in bulls reach numbers higher thay 
those of any volume heretofore published 
either in this country or abroad by more 
than 100. The herd book goes into some in- 
teresting details, in giving records of foun- 
dation tribes in England, this breed dating 
back a good many years. Some splendid 
honors have been won in England by Red 
Polled cattle, including many gold medals, 





cups, etc. In this country 250 breeders are 
represented in the American Red Polled 
herd book. 


Pasturing Wheat—It is a common prac- 
tice to pasture wheat. Differences of opin- 
ion exist as to its advisability. Pasturing 
judiciously is helpful to the crop and won- 
derfully beneficial to the stock.—[G. W. 
Waters, Lewis Co, Mo. 





Raising Dairy Calves—On all stock and 
dairy farms it is desirable or necessary to 
raise some of the calves. It is not practica- 
ble or economical to feed the youngsters 


ee ee 





on whole milk even if it were desirable to 
do so. Sc skimmilk has to be used. Where 
a number of calves are fed they are put into 
a stable, and each calf in a stall, and fed 
separately. This insures each one getting a 
given quantity and no more or less. The 
illustration shows how the calves are fed on 
a Texas Jersey dairy farm in a long shed 
with stanchions for 15 calves. 





LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


Commercial Agriculture. 


Activity at Milk Condenseries, 





Much interest is manifested in the milk 
markets of the big cities east and west: 
what is even more important, prices to pro- 
ducers are better. In the milk territory 
supplying Greater N Y, the farmers have 
been making tremendous and partially suc- 
cessful efforts to secure permanently better 
prices for the product distributed in the 
city. The milk surplus in Boston over ac- 
tual sales is less burdensome this spring 
than in a long time, and average net re- 
turns to farmers are considerably better. 
Little is heard of the Chicago milk shippers’ 
union, yet the organization is still kept up 
and instrumental in benefiting the farm- 
ers. Choice milch cows are firm in every 
city, and such products as cheese and but- 
ter are in healthy condition in all the mar- 
kets. 

The condensed milk business has shown 
rapid growth the past year. This is true 
particularly of N Y state, northern Ill, Mich, 
Wis and northern N EF. Outside of the sec- 
tions named, little has been done in this 
method of preserving milk, although the 
proposition is being discussed to some ex- 
tent in portions of the northwest and as 
distant as the Pacific coast. Capital in- 
vested in condensed milk factories is ap- 
parently capable of earning fair returns if 
the plants are well conducted. This is cer- 
tainly indicated in the building activity on 
the part of such leading concerns as the 
Bordens, the Anglo-Swiss people, etc. 

Prices paid farmers for milk delivered at 
condenseries are everywhere higher than 
a year ago. The advance is generally 10@ 
20c per 100 Ibs; in some instances 5@7c. The 
Bordens have been paying $1 per 100 lbs for 
milk at factories near N Y city and the 
June price is 80c; further up the state, in 
such counties as Broome, Chenango and 
Delaware, the May price was 90c, the June 
price is 80c, or 10c better than last year. 
The Borden factories located in northern 
Ill are paying 20c more than a year ago. In 
the following table, presenting early sum- 
mer prices at a number of points east and 
west, the figures credited to the St Charles 
(Ill) condensery are approximate, and are 
the equivalent of the price paid per 8-gal 
can. The factory at Wellsburg, Chemung 
Co, N Y, pays the N Y milk price less %c 
per qt, for milk delivered at the factory; 
May price 7ic per can of 40 qts, against 67c 
last year. 

CONDENSERY MILK PRICES TO FARMERS. 

{In cents per 100 Ibs.] 


——May— --June-—-, 

Condensery 1900 1899 1900 1899 
Se ree 100 90 80 70 
Sb As es 70 60 
Whitefield, N H..........100 95 — _ 
I, Mewes cikncas stcune Se 70 80 60 
Bee COME, Bile cadvsccvuce OE 68 76%, 59 
Monroe, Wis.............. 80 75 80 75 
Chittenden, Vt.......cc00.. ® — 80 _- 





The*New Porto Rican Duties—The rates 
of duty which Porto Ricans must pay upon 
articles entering the island, if imported 
from the U §S, are shown by a statement 
just prepared by the treasury bureau of 
statistics. The following are the rates to be 
collected upon a number of important agri- 
cultural items: Corn 3%c per bu, corn meal 
8c, oats 2%4c, beans 6.7c, butter 60c per 100 
Ibs, lard 30c. Articles free of duty include 
flour, bacon, rice, pork, codfish, mutton, 
fresh beef, agricultural implements, plows, 
sugar-making machinery, rough lumber, 
school furniture. Bituminous coal is to 
pay a duty of 10c per ton. 





Weeds Along Walks—The best way to 
kill out weeds on the edge of a gravel walk 
is to sow on a lot of cheap salt as soon 
as the weeds appear in the spring. The 
same treatment can be used where weeds 
grow up between the boards of a wooden 
waik. 








Hay Dealers Joining Forces, 

of the Americar hay 
company has been heralded by the daily 
papers as a trust to control prices. This 
is denied by members of the company who 
claim no effort of this character will be 
made further than erecting transfer store- 
houses, where cars can be stopped in tran- 
sit, stored if necessary, and reforwarded on 
through rail freights to most favorable 
market. 

In a statement to American Agriculturist, 
William C. Bloomingdale of New York 
city, prominently identified with the com- 
pany, has this to say: “Shippers threugh 
the country are always in a quandary 
which market will net them most when 
their hay arrives at destination, often 
weeks after shipped, on account of railroad 
blockades. A- shipper in O or Mich, in 
touch with both the N Y and Boston mar- 
kets, ships to one or the other, but before 
his hay reaches destination the opposite 
market to the one he has shipped to is 
highest. Transfer sheds located near N 
Y (same as the one now in operation along- 
side Lehigh Valley railroad, at Townley, N 
J) do away with this and instead of being 
obliged to throw a shipper’s hay on the 
open market, it can be héld out of the mar- 
ket at a trifling charge, diverted so as to 
reach destination in a very short time, 
graded to suit the small town trade, etc, 
thus avoiding high storage charges, breaks 
in the market, refusals on account of qual- 
ity, delays in filling orders on account of 
searcity of cars at country points, in fact 
most of the abuses now contended with in 
the local hay trade. The new company 
will do largely an export trade in Canadian 


The organization 


hay through American ports, advancing 
this business by baling the hay much 
more compactly than is mostly done at 


freights are based 
it is general- 
freights can 


present. As steamship 
on amount of room hay takes, 
ly barred when any heavier 
be obtained. This has made the trade an 
irregular one, but with proper baling the 
trade can be put on a steady basis and hay 
shipped from Canada to England during 
a large part of the season as cheaply as 
it can at present be shipped there from 





France, from whence London receives a 
large quantity of hay.” 
Tests of Holstein Cows. 
The official tests of Holstein cows are 
uniformly made by _ representatives of 


agri colleges or exper stas, at the homes of 
the owners of the cows. The length of each 
test is seven consecutive days, the age given 
is at the date of the last calf, the butter 
fat is determined by the Babcock test, and 
the butter estimated first by the 80 per cent 
rule, and second by the 85.7 per cent rule. 
During April 34 reports of such tests were 
received by S. Hoxie, supt of advanced reg- 
istry. Thirteen of these were of cows four 
years old or over. Of.these cows the aver- 
age product of‘milk was 369.9 Ibs, the 
average per cent of fat 3.75 and the average 
product of fat 13.896 lbs, equivalent to 17 
Ibs 5.9 oz butter 80 per cent fat to a pound, 
or 16 lbs 3.4 oz at 85.7 per cent fat to a 
round. There were also thirteen between 
three and four years old, of which the aver- 
age milk product was 359.2 lbs, with an 
average per cent of fat 3.32 and an average 
product of fat of 11.911 lbs, equivalent to 14 
Ibe 14.2 oz butter at 80 per cent fat to the 
pound, or 13 lbs 14.3 oz at 85.7 per cent to 
the pound, Four net profit tests were report- 
ed: Two cows of full age, of. which one pro- 
duced a net profit of $3.72, and the other a 
net profit of $2.91. One three-year-old cow 
produced a net profit of $3.22, and one two- 
year-old a net profit of $2.92. 


Oleo Makeup. 
Under the strongest kind of pressure con- 
gress has finally succeeded in getting spe- 
cific information relative to the ingredients 


of oleo, as made by the big packers. It is 
Officially stated that this product, which its 
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friends have always maintained had a con- 
siderable admixture of pure butter, contains 
less than 2 per cent of this, exclusive of the 
butter fat in 16 per cent of milk. Neutral 
lard and oleo oil make up 60 per cent of 
the total, cottonseed oil nearly 5 per cent. 

The internal revenue dep’t furnished the 
following statement, showing the quantities 
and kinds of ingredients used in the pro- 
duction of oleo in the U S, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, ’99, and also the per- 
centages each ingredient bears to the whole 
quantity: 

INGREDIENTS OF OLEO. 








Y of 
Materiais Pounds whole 
Neutral lard.... says paw 9 en 34.27 
INU MIs doisarcancdesancan 94. 491, 769 26.82 
Cottonseed oil............ 4,357,514 4.77 
Sesame ..... 486,310 0.53 
Coloring matter 148,970 0.16 
Pre ere eer eee 0.12 
OIE i.e oo. 6550 45400 c'see 8,963 0.01 
RRR Pr ere 5,890 0.007 
NS 5 5. dias shied dds oars hk 2,550 0.003 
BE 35 ks 6 40 hb b a4 bc eliwine 14,200,576 15.55 
Salt dig here Sc bck eee ae 7.42 
Metter OF oi. . cccstccscsess EI 4.76 
8a. s.ditcieia pecans ae 1,568,319 Thy 
CA -Ao hss macessbaadawans 3,527,410 386 
ORIG 60 cxs.c0cee bane eee 91,322,260 100.00 
Cure for Garget— Take raw linseed oil 


and rub all over the cow’s bag. If done on 
the first appearance, this is all that is need- 
ed, generally, but two or three applications 
always have cured the most stubborn cases. 
{J. L. Hersey, New Hampshire. 





A Daily Brushing makes a cow look and 
fee! better. 


The Shorthorn Herd Book, carrying the 
pedigrees down to April 1, ’99, has just been 
received at this office. This is Volume 44 
and contains pedigrees of 4044 bulls and 6871 
cows. The price of the book is $3, at the of- 
fice of Sec’y J. H. Pickrell, Springfield, Ill, 
or $3.30, postage prepaid. 
in press and Sec’y Pickrell’s office force is 
checking pedigrees for Volumes 46 and 47. 
The books are invaluable to all Shorthorn 
breeders. 








ROUND SILOS 


LABOR 1-2 SAVED. 


Also best Horse-power, Thresher, Clover. 
huller, Dog-power, Rye Thresher and 
Binder, Fanning Feed-mill, Saw. 
machine (circular and drag), Land- roller, 
eee 7 engine, Ensilage and fodder-cutter 

der, Root-cutter and Corn-sheller. 
GEO. DB. HARDER, ¥ Manufacturer, 


paar tell what you * wish to pur 
chase. 








Volume 45 is now , 



















































SHARPLES 
Cream 
Separators. 


1900 Dairy Separators, 


(The new Tubulars are 
world-beaters. ) 


Capacity. Price. 
Butter Cupcrubular) 1751bs $ 50 
WHS Hand Sep., 300 “ 75 
100 
e 150 


No.1 Safety Hand, 325 


No.2 Safety Hand, 500 
No.6 TubularHand,675 
No.9 TubularHand,875 ‘* 225 
Steam Turbine, 325 ‘* 125 
Steam Turbine, 600 “‘ 200 


Send for New Catalogue 
No. 34 


P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. 
|} THE SHARPLES 00., . 
28 So. Canal St. Ohiecago, Ill. 













KEEP MILK SWEET... 


not by injurious chemicals but by 
propercare. Air and cool it in the 


Milk Cooler 
Champion and Aerator 
It removes all odors and bad flavors, 


keeps pure and sweet. Costa 
little. Booklet on “‘MUilk and Its Care”’ free, 


CHAMPION MILK COOLER C0., 
Milk Dealers’ Bupplies. 
43 Raliroad St. Cartland, Ne ¥ 





New York State Veterinary College 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Free tuition to New York State students: Ex. 
tended announcement. Address 
Prof. JAMES LAW. F. R. C. V. S., Director. 


PEENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL 


he Best, Lightest, Most Secure, Easiest Put On and 
ihe Cc heapest. For description and hey address 
¥F. H. JACKSON & CO., - - Winchester, Ky. 








“HOSK ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOm 
“FER «. FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THN 


ADVERTIOEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 




















Protects tis and Horses 
from torture of Flies, A liquid 
mixture of. untold value. 


with our KILFLY label and signature. 
imitations. 


* A thorough disinfectant and ger- 


7 ,micide destroying all bacterial 


- 


=’'~ the pestering flies greatly increas- 

es the amount of milk and affords much 
comfort to cows and milkmen. Easily and 
rapidly applied with CHILDS’ ELECTRIC 
SPRAYER. Convenient and practical in every 
particular. Sold only in one gallon cans sealed 
Beware of 
Ask your dealer or send $2.00 for gallon 


can KILFLY and electric SPRAYER securely 
packed and express paid to any point east of Missis- 
sippi river, except inthe -- of gage: 


i. Childs & C0.,19°rs peg &t. Utica, N. Y. 








THE “NEW CENTURY” A Grand Success. 


JACKSON, MICH., Feb.. 26, pIpe. 


It affords me pleasure to report the U.S. “*New Century ’”’ se 


arator a grand success. 


I find it vastly superior to either the old 


pattern or the DeLaval, both of which I have been using side by 


side. 


I find the capacity increased about 50 per cent. 


It is a smoother and lighter running machine and a closer skimmer. 


H. F. 


We furnish a complete line of ne of Dairy Apparatus. 





PROBERT, Breeder of Jersey Cattle. 


Catalogues free. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Feeding the Colts. 





A handy device for feeding grain to colts 
in pasture is here illustrated and described 
by Dr J. C. Curryer of Minn. A small yard 
or pen is fenced in with one rail or plank 





PEN FOR COLTS, 


FEEDING 


on each side, high enough for the colts to 
run under and still high enough so _ the 
mares will not get over. Put the box or 
trovgh in the center of this yard and place 
some grain in it. The colts will goon go 
through and learn to eat. In this manner 
they are kept growing and when weaning 
time comes are accustomed to grain feed- 
ing and will keep on growing without any 
falling off. If the pen is covered, the grain 
is kept dry and the colts have a shady place 
during the warm part of the day. 





Treatment for White Scours. 


A. 8. 





Many are losing calves from white scours. 
We never lost a calf from that disease and 
have had some very bad cases. If fatting 
the calf, do not allow it to suck the cow 
until the disease is checked, if the attack 
is severe. Feed it by hand about a pint 
of scalded milk, diluted with a little water, 
and with a teaspoonful of ginger in it. 
Pour it down while warm, from a bottle. 
Feed three times a day. If raising the calf 
on skimmilk, scald the ginger in with the 
milk and he will drink it, but give only a 
little milk at a time. 

For medicine, we use one or more of these 
four remedies: The white of an egg dropped 
on a hot stove and burned till it can be 
ground to a powder with a knife. Give one- 
half of it for mild cases, placing it dry on 
the tongue. Very good in ordinary cases. 
A tablespoonful powdered charcoal, tea- 
spoonful ginger, teaspoonful powdered 
alum. Dissolve in a little warm water and 
pour down. A pint of strong thoroughwort 
tea with 2 tablespoonfuls soot in it. A tea- 
cupful milk, 1 teaspoonful cinnamon, % tea- 
spoonful black pepper, scalded together, 
and thickened with flour until about like 
gruel. 


— 


Sheep at Early Pasture. 


L. D, SNOOKS, NEW YORK. 





After shearing, sheep need careful atten- 
tion. If a cold rain should come up, they 
will suffer greatly. When compelled to 
sleep upon the cold, wet ground they are 
liable to take a heavy cold, which, while 
perhaps not dangerous, enfeebles their sys- 
tems, and it may take several days or weeks 
for them to regain their wonted strength. 

If mature sheep are troubled with ticks, 
and lambs run with the flock, most of the 
ticks in two or three weeks after shearing 
will have left the old sheep to live upon 
the tender skin and amid the longer wool of 
the lambs. Money will be. saved by dipping 
the lambs. In badly infected cases, a second 
dipping will prove advantageous, unless the 
old sheep were dipped at the first applica- 
tion, Ticks multiply very rapidly and even 
if a few escape death, their progeny will 
cause the whole flock untold discomfort. 
More food will be needed by the sheep to 
keep in a normal condition. The coarse- 


wooled sheep are more susceptible to this 





pest than the fine-wooled, as the oil and 
gum of the latter do not offer a suitable 
home for them. Many flocks are infected 
with this pest each year by using a coarse- 
wooled ram whose fleece is inhabited by 
them. Use great care in this matter and if 
an examination shows the presence of ticks, 
dip the ram twice, at intervals of two 
weeks, so that any eggs which may hatch 
will be destroyed before admitting him to 
the flock. 

Sheep at pasture will sleep upon the high- 
est ground or Knolls, thereby enriching the 
usually poorest portion of the fields. They 
should be fed salt at least once a week— 
twice would be better. The more frequent- 
ly they are visited the better. Observe their 
condition and divide the flock if some are 
feeble, giving the weak ones a ration of 
grain. If possible, they should have free 
access to running water, although if com- 
pelled, they can do without water longer 
without harm than any other class of do- 
mestic animals. Where dogs are liable to 
be troublesome, bells should be attached 
by a strap to the necks of several of the 
flock. This not only aids in frightening 
away the dogs, but gives the alarm when an 
attack does occur. 

rr 

Red Polled Cattle, long popular in many 
of the states of the middle and central west, 
are now the subject of inquiry as far east 
as N E, where they are comparatively un- 
known. Volume V of the Red Polled herd 
book is now being printed, Sec’y J. C. Mur- 
ray of Maquoketa, Ia, writing us that en- 
tries in bulls reach numbers higher thay 
those of any volume heretofore published 
either in this country or abroad by more 
than 100. The herd book goes into some in- 
teresting details, in giving records of foun- 
dation tribes in England, this breed dating 
back a good many years. Some splendid 
honors have been won in England by Red 
Polled cattle, including many gold medals, 


cups, etc. In this country 250 breeders are 
represented in the American Red Polled 
herd book. 


Pasturing Wheat—It is a common prac- 
tice to pasture wheat. Differences of opin- 
ion exist as to its advisability. Pasturing 
judiciously is helpful to the crop and won- 
derfully beneficial to the stock.—[G. W. 
Waters, Lewis Co, Mo. 





Raising Dairy Calves—On all stock and 
dairy farms it is desirable or necessary to 
raise some of the calves. It is not practica- 
ble or economical to feed the youngsters 


LARS CAE TLIO ALTE TAIT nes 





on Whole milk even if it were desirable to 
do so. Sc skimmilk has to be used. Where 
a number of calves are fed they are put into 
a stable, and each calf in a stall, and fed 
separately. This insures each one getting a 
given quantity and no more or less. The 
illustration shows how the calves are fed on 
a Texas Jersey dairy farm in a long shed 
with stanchions for 15 calves. 








LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


Commercial Agriculture. 
Activity at Milk Condenseries. 





Much interest is manifested in the milk 
markets of the big cities east and west; 
what is even more important, prices to pro- 
ducers are better. In the milk territory 
supplying Greater N Y, the farmers have 
been making tremendous and partially suc- 
cessful efforts to secure permanently better 
prices for the product distributed in the 
city. The milk surplus in Boston over ac- 
tual sales is less burdensome this spring 
than in a long time, and average net re- 
turns to farmers are considerably better. 
Little is heard of the Chicago milk shippers’ 
union, yet the organization is still kept up 
and instrumental in benefiting the farm- 
ers. Choice milch cows are firm in every 
city, and such products as cheese and but- 
ter are in healthy condition in all the mar- 
kets. 

The condensed milk business has shown 
rapid growth the past year. This is true 
particularly of N Y state, northern Ill, Mich, 
Wis and northern N FE. Outside of the sec- 
tions named, little has been done in this 
method of preserving milk, although the 
proposition is being discussed to some ex- 
tent in portions of the northwest and as 
distant as the Pacific coast. Capital in- 
vested in condensed milk factories is ap- 
parently capable of earning fair returns if 
the plants are well conducted. This is cer- 
tainly indicated in the building activity on 
the part of such leading concerns as the 
Bordens, the Anglo-Swiss people, etc. 

Prices paid farmers for milk delivered at 
condenseries are everywhere higher than 
a year ago. The advance is generally 10@ 
20c per 100 Ibs; in some instances 5@7c. The 
Bordens have been paying $1 per 100 lbs for 
milk at factories near N Y city and the 
June price is 80c; further up the state, in 
such counties as Broome, Chenango and 
Delaware, the May price was 90c, the June 
price is 80c, or 10c better than last year. 
The Borden factories located in northern 
Ill are paying 20c more than a year ago. In 
the following table, presenting early sum- 
mer prices at a number of points east and 
west, the figures credited to the St Charles 
(Ill) condensery are approximate, and are 
the equivalent of the price paid per 8-gal 
can. The factory at Wellsburg, Chemung 
Co, N Y, pays the N Y milk price less %4c 
per qt, for milk delivered at the factory; 
May price 77c per can of 40 qts, against 67c 
last year. 

CONDENSERY MILK PRICES TO FARMERS. 

{In cents per 100 Ibs.] 


—May— --June-— 

Condensery 1899 1900 1899 
New York, N Y........... 100 90 80 70 
RE, EE Dickkeecceccsss. oe | Oe 70 60 
Whitefield, N H..........100 95 oo —_ 
Se re: 70 80 60 
ke eee 68 764% 59 
BROMPOSD, Wi6..cccccccciccse B® 75 80 75 
Chittenden, Vt............ 80 — 80 — 





The*New Porto Rican Duties—The rates 
of duty which Porto Ricans must pay upon 
articles entering the island, if imported 
from the U §S, are shown by a statement 
just prepared by the treasury bureau of 
statistics. The following are the rates to be 
collected upon a number of important agri- 
cultural items: Corn 314c per bu, corn meal 
3c, oats 2%4c, beans 6.7c, butter 60c per 100 
Ibs, lard 30c. Articles free of duty include 
flour, bacon, rice, pork, codfish, mutton, 
fresh beef, agricultural implements, plows, 
sugar-making machinery, rough lumber, 
school furniture. Bituminous coal is to 
pay a duty of 10c per ton. 





Weeds Along Walks—The best way to 
kill out weeds on the edge of a gravel walk 
is to sow on a lot of cheap salt as soon 
as the weeds appear in the spring. The 
same treatment can be used where weeds 
grow up between the boards of a wooden 
walk. 








Hay Dealers Joining Forces. 

of the American hay 
company has been heralded by the daily 
papers as a trust to control prices. This 
is denied by members of the company who 
claim no effort of this character will be 
made further than erecting transfer store- 
houses, where cars can be stopped in tran- 
sit, stored if necessary, and reforwarded on 
through rail freights to most favorable 
market. 

In a statement to American Agriculturist, 
William C. Bloomingdale of New York 
city, prominently identified with the com- 
pany, has this to say: “Shippers threugh 
the country are always in a quandary 
which market will net them most when 
their hay arrives at destination, often 
weeks after shipped, on account of railroad 
blockades.. A.shipper in O or Mich, in 
touch with both the N Y and Boston mar- 
kets, ships to one or the other, but before 
his hay reaches destination the opposite 
market to the one he has shipped to is 
highest. Transfer sheds located near N 
Y (same as the one now in operation along- 
side Lehigh Valley railroad, at Townley, N 
J) do away with this and instead of being 
obliged to throw a shipper’s hay on the 
open market, it can be held out of the mar- 
ket at a trifling charge, diverted so as to 
reach destination in a very short time, 
graded to suit the small town trade, .etc, 
thus avoiding high storage charges, breaks 
in the market, refusals on account of qual- 
ity, delays in filling orders on account of 
searcity of cars at country points, in fact 
most of the abuses now contended with in 
the local hay trade. The new company 
will do largely an export trade in Canadian 


The organization 


hay through American ports, advancing 
this business by baling the hay much 
more compactly than is mostly done at 


present. As steamship freights are based 
on amount of room hay takes, it is general- 
ly barred when any heavier freights can 
be obtained. This has made the trade an 
irregular one, but with proper baling the 
trade can be put on a steady basis and hay 
shipped from Canada to England during 
a large part of the season as cheaply as 
it can at present be shipped there from 





France, from whe nce London receives a 
large quantity of hay.’ 
Tests of ‘Holstein Cows. 
The official tests of Holstein cows are 
uniformly made by representatives of 


agri colleges or exper stas, at the homes of 
the owners of the cows. The length of each 
test is seven consecutive days, the age given 
is at the date of the last calf, the butter 
fat is determined by the Babcock test, and 
the butter estimated first by the 80 per cent 
rule, and second by the 85.7 per cent rule. 
During April 34 reports of such tests were 
received by S. Hoxie, supt of advanced reg- 
istry. Thirteen of these were of cows four 
years old or over. Of these cows the aver- 
age product of‘milk was 369.9 lbs, the 
average per cent of fat 3.75 and the average 
product of fat 13.896 lbs, equivalent to 17 
Ibs 5.9 oz butter 80 per cent fat to a pound, 
or 16 lbs 3.4 oz at 85.7 per cent fat to a 
round. There were also thirteen between 
three and four years old, of which the aver- 
age milk product was 359.2 lbs, with an 
average per cent of fat 3.32 and an average 
product of fat of 11.911 lbs, equivalent to 14 
Ibe 14.2 oz butter at 80 per cent fat to the 
pound, or 13 lbs 14.3 oz at 85.7 per cent to 
the pound, Four net profit tests were report- 
ed: Two cows of full age, of which one pro- 
duced a net profit of $3.72, and the other a 
net profit of $2.91. One three-year-old cow 
produced a net profit of $3.22, and one two- 
year-old a net profit of $2.92. 


a 


Oleo Makeup. 


Under the strongest kind of pressure con- 
gress has finally succeeded in getting spe- 
cific information relative to the ingredients 
of oleo, as made by the big packers. It is 
Officially stated that this product, which its 








THE DAIRY 


friends have always maintained had a con- 
siderable admixture of pure butter, contains 
less than 2 per cent of this, exclusive of the 
butter fat in 16 per cent of milk. Neutral 
lard and oleo oil make up 60 per cent of 
the total, cottonseed oil nearly 5 per cent. 

The internal revenue dep’t furnished the 
following statement, showing the quantities 
and kinds of ingredients used in the pro- 
duction of oleo in the U §, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, ’99, and also the per- 
centages each ingredient bears to the whole 
quantity: 

INGREDIENTS OF OLEO. 











% of 
Materials Pounds whole 
NMewtral lard. «o.oo os .s~- Sl S07. S51 34.27 
Serre peer 26.82 
Cottonseed oil............ 4,357,514 4.77 
Sesame .... 486,310 0.53 
Coloring matter. 148,970 0.16 
Sugar Tae 110,164 0.12 
Ge ~ aa vcpin a adidsawes se 8,963 0.01 
RS ere eee 5,890 0.007 
RI ESE eee 2,550 0.003 
DRY £3.be-s 6 Pb bane cee wae 14, 200,576 15.55 
SRS OPTS eer 6,772,670 7.42 
Butter oil ‘ Sean 4.76 
pe ere ee ee 1,568,319 1.72 
SD hs akauadonsncewenede 3. 527,410 3.86 
UR iio void csind ietacee 91,322,260 100.00 
Cure for Garget—Take raw linseed oil 


and rub all over the cow’s bag. If done on 
the first appearance, this is all that is need- 
ed, generally, but two or three applications 
always have cured the most stubborn cases. 
{J. L. Hersey, New Hampshire. 





A Daily Brushing makes a cow look and 
feel better. 


The Shorthorn Herd Book, 
pedigrees down to April 1, ’99, has just been 
received at this office. This is Volume 44 
and contains pedigrees of 4044 bulls and 6871 
cows. The price of the book is $3, at the of- 
fice of Sec’y J. H. Pickrell, Springfield, IIl, 
or $3.30, postage prepaid. Volume 45 is now 
in press and Sec’y Pickrell’s office force is 
checking pedigrees for Volumes 46 and 47. 
The books are invaluable to all Shorthorn 
breeders. 








ROUND SILOS 


LABOR 1-2 SAVED. 


Also best Horse-power, Thresher, Clover- 


huiler, Dog-power, Ryvo Thresher and 
inder, Fanning-mill, Feed-mill, Saw. 
machine (circular and ), Land- roller, 


eee F ay Ensilage and fodder-cutter’ 
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SHARPLES 
ream 
Separ ator Sa 


1900 Dairy Separators, 
(The new Tubulars are 
world-beaters. ) 

Capacity. Price. 

Butter Cupcrubuiar) 1751bs $ 50 


WHS Hand Sep., 300 “ 


No.1 Safety Hand, 325 


No.2 Safety Hand, 500 
No.6 TubularHand,675 
N o.9 TubularHand,875 
Steam Turbine, 325 
Steam Turbine, 600 


Send for New Catalogue 
No. 34 


P. MM. SHARPLES, 


S THE SHARPLES 00., 
28 So. Canal St. Chicago, Ill. 













KEEP MILK SWEET... 


not by injurious chemicals but by 
propercare. Air and cool it in the 


Cha Milk Cooler 
mplon and Aerator 

It removes ott odors and bad flavors, 
keeps oste 


k pure and sweet. C 
little. Booklet on “(Milk and Its Care’”’ free, 


CHAMPION MILK COOLER C0., 
BMilk Dealers’ Supplies. 
43 Railroad St. Cortland, Ne ¥ 





New York State Veterinary College 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 4 
Free tuition to New York State students: “Ex- 
tended announcement. Address 
Prof. JAMES LAW. F. R. C. V. S., Director. 





PEENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL 


Best, Lightest, Most Secure, Easiest Put On and 
ihe, Cheapest. For description and pase address 
¥F. H. JACKSON & CO., - - Winchester, Ky. 
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Protects: Cows and Horses 
from torture of Flies, A liquid 
mixture of. untold value. 


with our KILFLY label and signature. 
imitations. 


A thorough disinfectant and ger- 
p> ,micide destroying all bacterial 
“germs thereby insuring health, 
-s¢greater strength and vigor to the 


=’’~ the pestering flies greatly increas- 

es the amount of milk and affords much 

. Easily and 

rapidly applied with CHILDS’ ELECTRIC 
SPRAYER. Convenient and practical in every 
particular. Sold only in one gallon cans sealed 
Beware of 
Ask your dealer or send $2.00 for gallon 


can KILFLY and electric SPRAYER securely 


equal effect - 
on horses. 





packed and express paid to any point east of Missis- 
sippi river, except inthe State of Maine. 


i. Childs & C0.,19 ravers st Utica, N, Y. 





THE “NEW CENTURY” A Grand Success. 


JACKSON, MICH., Feb. 26, pype- 


It affords me pleasure to report the U.S. ‘“*New Century’”’ nop. 


arator a grand success. 


: pattern or the DeLaval 
side. 


both of which I have 
I find the capacity increased about so per cent. 


I find it vastly superior to either the o 


been using side by 


It is a smoother and lighter running machine and a closer skimmer. 
H. F. PROBERT, Breeder of Jersey Cattle. 


We furnish a complete line of Dairy Apparatus. Catalogues free. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New_Jersey,. Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1900. 
Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE- ONE DOLLAR a _ year; 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, $1. 5d 
per year. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 


the year. Specimen copy free. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
yaper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan, ‘01, shows that payment has been 


to February 1, 
after money is 
a receipt, can 


received up to January 1, 1901; Feb, 01, 
1901, and so . Some time is required 
received before the date, which answers for 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receiye this journal until the publishers.are noti- 
tied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be id. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 


scriptions. Terms sent on application. 
ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
(144 lines to the inch) each insertion. Discounts, maps 


circulation, etc, on applic ation 
For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. Only advertisements 
from reliable parties are admitted. Our readers can deal 
with our advertisers in the confidence that any dissatis- 
faction will have our prompt attention if reported to us, 
When writing advertisers, state that you saw their ‘‘ad’’ 
in American Agriculturist so they will do their best by 
you and also credit us with your trade. American Agri- 
culturist is the best and cheapest medium in which to 
advertise for rural business in the Middle or Southern 
States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We 
liability of each and every a 
guarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
It means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
guarantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount, Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the matter 
ean be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
tiser will furmsh the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. In other words, you can do business with our 
advertisers in the same confidence you would have if you 
went into their stores, factories or farms and. inspected 
for yourself before ordering. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

REMITTANCES should be made by 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail.’ Postage stamps 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.90, one-cent__ stamps _preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made payable 
to the ORANGE JUDD C ‘OMPA . A two-cent Revenue 
Stamp should be placed on all ae drafts and express 
money orders. 


and sworn statement of 
and correspondence invited. 


positively guarantee the re- 
vertiser in this paper. This 


postoffice or ex- 


SPRINGFIELD, MA 
Homestead Building. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building, 
ORAN GE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING JUNE x... 1900. 


The ‘“‘census man” 











will ¢ soon he here. sent 
out by Uncle Sam, and will respectfully 
esk farmers everywhere some reasonable 
questions about their crops, live stock, etc. 
If you have failed to read what Chief Sta- 
tistician Powers had to say in last week’s 
American Agriculturist about this important 
work, turn to your files and look up the 
matter. The federal census of 1900, includ- 
ing valuable agricultural statistics, should 
be the best, and will be the best ever com- 
piled. This desideratum can be secured, 
however, cnly through the hearty co-oper- 
ation of farmers. 
ee 

There is money in the summer boarder 
business. The industry, for such it may 
be called, is a large and growing one, and 
merits thorough’ study, a fact which has 
led us to interview, by means of a prize 
contest, several hundreds of our subscrib- 
ers who have been successful in keeping 
boarders. The articles received in the com- 
petition are as fascinating as storiés, many 
of them, and they open up the subject in 
all its bearings as it never had been opened 
before. In the issues of May 19 and 26 
appeared several of these articles, and the 
others will be printed from week to week 
as the summer advances, offering entertain- 


ment along with instruction and helping 
those who have not caught the. spirit of 
successful hosts and hostesses to acquire 


the secret of those who have. The business 
will grow .when more farmers know just 
what the people from the city like. It may 





EDITORIAL 


be added that this contact. between country 
and city, on the basis described in our prize- 
winning articles, will bring the two classes 
of population closer in understanding and 
sympathy than they ever have been, with 
wide-reaching effects, social and political. 
The prizes in our contest will be announced 
in the issue of June 9. 

The irrigation question has long since 
passed the geographical confines of what in 
the old days was called the great Ameri- 
can desert. Largely through the educa- 
tional work of such bodies as the national 
irrigation association, this problem of stor- 
age and distribution of water in the west- 
ern third of the United States has become 
a matter of country-wide interest. The irri- 
gation association now desires to secure 
from congress enough money to pay for 
preliminary surveys of reservoir sites and 
of irrigable lands, and plans for irrigation 
works necessary for their reclamation, to- 


gether with estimates of cost. Whatever 
may be the arguments put forth by those 


favoring different methods of disposing of 
public lands, it is well that the department 
of agriculture at Washington has taken up, 
in a comprehensive manner, this study of 
water rights. The federal government still 
owns many millions of acres of land which 
are worthless only because arid, and arid 
because of lack of proper conservation and 
proper distribution of water. Within the 
recent past some highly promising tracts 
of land in Arizona have been brought under 
cultivation znd promise to blossom as the 
rose, previously deemed worthless, but now 
made immediately valuable through proper 
irrigation. Nor is this wholly a western 
proposition. With energetic farmers filling 
up hitherto waste tracts of land producing 
profitable crops, new markets will certain- 
ly be found for the manufactures and mer- 
chandise of our older middle and eastern 
states. 





—e 


The friends of the dairy interests do not 
favor the substitute measure introduced in 
the house last week. This so-called com- 
promise bill makes no change in the ex- 
isting taxes on oleo, but provides that the 
bogus stuff shall be sold in small packages 


of one and two pounds, and that each print 
shall have in large indented letters the 
word ‘“oleomargarine,”’ retailers not to 


break packages. This measure is fathered 
by Wadsworth of New York, who is’ gener- 
ally regarded favorable to oleo traffic. The 
dairy people fear its passage would nullify 
laws in many states which forbid the sale 
of oleo colored to imitate butter. The sup- 
porters of the Grout bill will act with great 
caution in forwarding its interests and the 
interests of pure butter. 





Infringement of laws governing the sale 
of oleo are becoming unpopular in Pennsyl- 
vania. Another important case has been 
recently decided, the federal court declar- 
ing that two evil doers must not only pay 
a fine, but undergo imprisonment for selling 
oleo not properly stamped, and for selling 
the bogus product for butter. The cases 
have been in the courts for a long time, and 
the judge refused to grant the petition of 
counsel that the violators of the law be sim- 
ply fined, saying in passing sentence that 
the act of congress left him no discretion, 
and that both fines and imprisonment must 
be imposed. A few additional decisions of 
this character would make evil doers have 
more respect for the law. 

The prompt distribution of the weather 
bulletins, as issued by the department of 
agriculture, may be greatly accelerated 
through the medium of the rural free de- 
livery system. This has been recently put 
to a practical test in Ohio, due to the efforts 
of Section Director J. Warren Smith at Co- 


lumbus. The chief of the bureau at. Wash- 
ington authorizes the telegraphing of the 


information at government expense to a 
number of rural free delivery postoffices in 
Chio. ‘The matter in brief. is then rapidly 





on suitable 


printed 
and these given to the mail carriers. Where 


cards for distribution, 
the roadside receiving 
scattered the card is 
farmer’s box, but where several are 
grouped near together the plan of posting 
one card for the convenience of all may 
be adopted. Director Smith suggests that 
if the plan proves practicable, and it prob- 
ably will, farmers’ clubs and institutes 

districts where the carrier starts 

ly in the morning for this service 
discuss it thoroughly during next winter 
with a view of adapting it to their needs. 
It is the aim of the weather bureau 

utilize this new system to the fullest extent 
possible with the facilities at command, 


boxes are widely 
dropped into each 


too ear- 
should 





A Good Living from Five Acres. 





A clear profit of $694.01 from five acres 
was made last year by B. S. Rembaugh of 
Pettis Co, Mo, a contestant in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist’s great garden con- 
test and winner of S. L. Allen & Co’s 
special first prize for the most profit- 
able results where Planet Jr tools wer: 
used. Mr Rembaugh had a small market 


garden on a plot of only five acres on which 
to make a living. The land is naturally 
poor and was in sod two years ago. Fer- 
tilizer could not be purchased, owing to lack 
of capital, but 60 loads of manure were ob- 
tained last year, and this scant supply, with 
irrigation and elbow grease, made possible 


a fair yield. A good local market in a 
neighboring city of 20,000 inhabitants took 
most of the produce raised, although at 


times the market was glutted and much had 
to be thrown away. Mr Rembaugh truth- 
fully remarks: ‘‘There is nothing like thor- 
ough cultivation and an abundant wate 
supply in case of dry weather for making 
a beautiful garden. It is useless to garden 
for profit unless you have a large supply of 
fertilizers and a sufficiently large market 
to take your produce.” 

He began the gardening operations late in 
Jan by sowing tomato seed in shallow boxes 
in the house. Early in March two cold 
frames were sown to radish, and others 
were planted March 25 with radish, beets 
and lettuce. A hotbed, 6x16 ft, was planted 
to cucumbers April 22, being filled with 
sods cut 5 in square. On each _ sod fiv: 
seeds were planted and covered with a lit- 


tle soil. Some muskmelons were planted 
in the same manner. The first planting in 


the open ground was April 15, when 1 bu 
peas, 3 lbs spinach, 5 lbs radish, 1 lb onion, 
¥% lb turnip and % lb celery seed were sown, 
The first tomato plants were set May 2 by 
digging a hole 9 in deep and putting in ths 
bottom a shovelful of mixed soil and ma- 
nure. Water was poured in the hole be- 
fore setting the plants. The ground for 
cucumbers and melons was laid off in fur- 
rows 2 in deep by going four times with 
the Planet Jr cultivator with teeth set close 
together. A shovelful of compost was pu 
in the furrow every 3% ft and on this a 
block of sod from the hotbed with the plants 
was set. The melons were set 6 ft each 
way. The manure and soil from a mush- 
room bed was well mixed and spread in th 
bottom of furrows marked out for potatoes 
Rows for celery were laid off 3% ft apart 
and 6 in deep. In the bottom was put a 
good dressing of composted manure before 
setting the plants, which were set 6 in 
apart. 





For Increasing the Storing of Comb 
honey, the use of a dummy for keeping the 
hive full of brood is advisable. This dummy 
is simply a board as long as the hive is 
wide, less one-fourth inch at each end, and 
as wide as the hive is deep, less one-fourth 
inch at the bottom. This is nailed to the top 
bar of a frame and hung in the hive in 
place of any frame not filled with brood. 
Some queens will keep all the frames of 
a Langstroth hive full of brood, while oth- 
ers cannot keep more than six or eight. If 
a dummy is put in in place of each empty 
frame, the bees wfll then go to filling the 
sections, otherwise no honey will be stored. 
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Cowpea and Corn Silage. 





[From Page 667.] 

monly used forreplanting purposes. Delay in 
planting the peas is deemed necessary in 
order to give the corn a good start ahead 
of the peas, which areof more rapid growth. 
The crop was cultivated three times after 
the peas were planted. The harvesting be- 
gan early in Sept when the corn was begin- 
ning to glaze and three-fourths of the pea 
pods were ripe. A harvester was used. Few 
weeds or grass could grow under such a 
growth and after a few days of gleaning by 
a herd of cows the field was ready, with- 
out further preparation, for the disk harrow 
and wheat drill. The crop was put.-in the 
silo in the usual way, being run through 
the cutter and cut into one-half inch 
lengths. The crop kept well and came out 
of the silo with fine color and flavor and 
was much relished by the cows. 

Not all of the stuff could be put in the 
silo, so some of it was cured for fodder. 
The crop was allowed to stand until the 
brown husk of the corn and the yellow 
leaves and ripe pods of the pea vines showed 
that it was fit to cut, when the corn har- 
vester’ was used and the crop was shocked 
in the ordinary way, about 16 hills to the 
shock. To guard against molding at the 
center, men were sent to the field two or 
three days ahead of the harvester and made 
small shocks which gave a dry center to the 
main shock. During a dry, cool. spell in 
Nov or Dec, when the stalks were dry 
enough to keep in the mow, they were 
hauled to the barn and run through a corn 
shredder and husker. The peas were 
knocked from the pods and, with a small 
proportion of the corn which was shelled in 
the process, were put into sacks and taken 
to the mill and ground for stock food. 
The ears were husked and cribbed. The 
corn fodder and pea vines were torn to 
pieces and put in the hay loft, where they 
kept well and were fed in connection with 
the silage with as good results and with 
as little waste as with hay. 
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A Plant. for Alkali Soils. 


PROF THOMAS SHAW, MINNESOTA. 





The Australian 
semi-arid regions. 


saltbush is a plant of 
It is possessed of pecu- 
liar power to grow in soils strongly im- 
pregnated with alkali. It furnishes both 
pasture and hay, which are more or less 
relished by domestic animals. It has given 
encouraging returns in certain areas of Cal 
where the rainfall was less than 5 in per 
annum. And, since it is easily established 
under suitable conditions, it should there- 
fore prove of much value in providing for- 
age and fodder in very considerable areas 
of the western and southwestern states. 
The plants bear no little resemblance to 
the Russian thistle at various stages of 
their growth. The habit of root growth is 
much dependent on the character of the 
soil. In suitable soil the tendrils are nu- 
merous. They spread out not very far be- 
low the surface and throw down numerous 
rootlets into the subsoil below. On hard- 
pan, however, they send a taproot far down, 
with but few rootlets on it. Where semi- 


arid conditions prevail is unquestionably 
the place for this plant, and more especial- 
ly on.lands so impregnated with alkali as 
to practically forbid the successful growth 
of more valuable food products in the ab- 
sence of irrigation. It may, therefore. have 
an important mission for many sections of 
the U §S eastward from the Miss basin. 

The practice of sowing the seed on well- 
prepared land as soon as the first autumn 
rains come is a commendable one. It will 
be better probably to sow in rows, that the 
land may be kept free from intrusive weed 
growth for a time, and from, say, 6 to 10 ft 
should be close enough for the rows, since 
in some instances plants reach out and 
cover a circumference of 16 to 18 ft, but 
that is very much more than the average 
diameter of the plant. At the Minn uni- 
versity exper sta, seed sown in May pro- 
duced plants fully 3 ft in diameter by Sept 
1. As they seed plentifully, the volunteer 
plants soon fill up the vacant space when 
at least a portion of the seed is allowed to 
shatter out. On alkali lands the seed will 
germinate better when simply pressed into 
the ground with a heavy roller than when 
covered, but on other soils it should be cov- 
ered lightly. 

Much conflict of opinion has been ex- 
pressed as to the feeding value of Austra- 
lian saltbush, but the difference relates 
more to palatability than to nutrition. 
There can be no question as to its valuable 
nutritive properties, since it stands high in 
protein. Where more palatable plants can- 
not be grown, the various classes of domes- 
tic animals will probably become fond of it, 
while those fed on more tasty products will 
eat it very shyly. On the whole, the Aus- 
tralian saltbush is well worthy of wide and 
careful experimentation in all the semi-arid 
country in the U §S. Information on the 
very best modes of sowing, pasturing, cut- 
ting and curing this plant, and of saving 
the seed, is not as yet forthcoming, at least 
under American conditions. Such knowledge 
will have to be gleaned from experiments 
not yet undertaken. 





Our Veterinary Advises. 

Epilepsy—E. A. Z. (Ont) has a calf that 
has fits. Give 2 dr bromide of potassium at 
a dose dissolved in % pt water three times 
a day after feeding. Continue this for one 
week, then skip a week and give again if 
needed. 

Lice on Hogs—F. C. (Pa) wants to know 
what is good to kill lice on hogs. Boil a 
teacupful of stavesacre seeds in a gallon of 
water for one hour, then let it simmer for 
ione hour longer. Strain and add water to 
make it up to a gallon. . Then wash the 
hogs ail over with a little of it; wash again 
in a week. Usually two washings are suf- 
ficient to destroy the lice and nits. 





Alopecia—C. E. F. (N Y) has a bull calf 
whose hair comes off the legs and ears. 
Rub the affected parts well once a day with 
a little soap liniment and continue it until 
the hair begins to grow. Also give a tea- 
spoonful phosphate of calcium at a dose in 
a small bran mash once a day for a month. 





Bastards—Subscriber (Ky): In Ky, bas- 
tards inherit the mother’s estate with the 
legitimate children, share and share alike, 
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READY MIXED PAINT BARGAIN. 


For 85 cents per gallon you can now buy the 
highest grade ready mixed house paint made, 
and at 45 cents per gallon the highest grade ready 
mixed barn, roof and fence paint. Cut this notice 
out and send to us and we will send you by mail, 
postpaid, our free color card, showing over forty 
different colors of house paint, and all the differ- 
ent colors of barn, roof, fence, floor and buggy 
paint; also lowest Chicago wholesale prices on 
all kinds of oils, leads, varnishes, brushes, etc., 

special information on what to order, how much 
paint you will require and our liberal terms of 
shipment offer. Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co. 
(Paint Department), Chicago, m1: 
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THE ADVANCE FENCE. 
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107 Old Peoria, Ili. 
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Woman’s Work in the Grange. 


674 





One of the most important and self-sac- 
rificing committees of the New York state 
grange is that on woman’s work. This com- 
mittee held a meeting at Auburn late in 
April and formulated the following recom- 
mendations: 

We would recommend that we encourage 
more fraternal feeling toward all sister and 
brother grangers and that we become more 
united in all good works and plans. 

That in case of sickness among our mem- 
bers the committee for visiting the sick 
shall have power to call upon the various 
members for assistance, when needed, in 
alphabetical order, and that each one re- 
spond or furnish a substitute. 

We recommend that the grange continue 
its good work in prevention of cruelty to 


animals and that the entire grange be a 
committee for this work. 
That the grange throw its’ influence 


destruction of birds and that 
the women of the grange discountenance 
their use for millinery purposes. 

We would suggest that a day be set aside 
at our regular agricultural fairs to be known 
as grange day. 

To those granges which Rave no Pomona 
picnic day, we would suggest the plan of 
having a committee appointed to confer 
with neighboring granges and plan for a 
joint picnic, one feature of which will be an 
interesting and instructive program. 

We would recommend the adoption of an- 
nual or semi-annual programs and when 
granges have not already done so that a 
committee be appointed to assist the lec- 
turer in this work. 

That the woman’s work committee of 
each grange, when there is no other com- 
mittee for that purpose, be a literary com- 
mittee whose duty will be to supply songs, 
recitations, selections or original papers for 
any vacancy on the regular program. 

That on each program tfme may be given 
for a brief paper on current events and that 
each evening the following questions should 
be asked by master or lecturer: 

atIs there anything you wish to buy? 
b Is there anything you desire to. sell? 
ce Has anyone learned anything, or is there 
anything you wish to learn which will be of 
benefit to yourself or others? ° 

That each grange take up the degree 
work with degree teams; when podssible 
have four teams, one for each degree. The 
regular officers should constitute either the 
first or fourth degree team. 

As we are nearing Memorial day, we all 
remember our grange brothers and sisters 
who have been called home. We would 
recommend that wherever possible plans 
be arranged to hold suitable memorial ser- 
vices, not to in any way conflict with the 
G A R, but to unite with them if possible, 
and that the grangers go in a body or com- 
mittees be appointed to suitably decorate 
the graves of our departed. 

Programs will be published for Flora’s 
day in June, Ceres day in Aug or Sept and 
Pomona day in Oct. The committee, which 
consists of Mrs W. H. Buckley of West 
Groton, Mrs Hattie L. Mason of Conewango 
and Mrs John Talmage of Ira, will be 
pleased to hear from Patrons at any time. 


against the 


What York State Patrons Are Doing. 

The grange in New York was never in 
better condition. All of the old grange 
counties are holding their own with but few 
exceptions and the majority are adding 
largely to their membership. The counties 
of Ulster, Westchester, Putnam and Dutch- 


ess are doing finely. The state grange is 
indorsing free rural mail delivery and 
routes are being opened largely through 


the instrumentality of the grange and are 
proving a great Success. York state grange 
officials have indorsed and are making a 
strong fight for the Grout bill to more thor- 
oughly control the manufacture and saie 
of oleo by federal supervision. Patrons re- 
gret exceedingly that the committee on ag- 
riculture of the federal congress are not 
more thoroughly united for the passage of 
the bill. 

The state grange indorsed the tax bill 
as introduced by the joint tax commission, 
but which was amended in the senate in 
a form unfavorable to farming interests, 
which forced the granges of the state to op- 
pose it, and it was finally killed. The grange 
would favor an equitable tax bill, but does 


not favor a bill by which corporations can 
slip out of paying taxes. 

I had the honor of dedicating a grange 
hall at Waterloo, Seneca Co, recently, and 





PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


am to dedicate one at Bishop, St Lawrence 
Co, June 14, and there will be others soon. 
The grange is showing great activity and 
the disposition is for better work in the 
order. Jefferson Co Pomona meets at Wa- 
tertown June 6; four degree teams are to 
exemplify the work without manuals. This 
work I am indorsing fully, as I believe it is 
the only true way. The state grange will 
back up the state fair at Syracuse Aug 
to Sept 4 to the best of its ability. It is 
staneenel the fair will be the best ever held 
in the state. There will be $22,000 in premi- 
ums. Grange day will be the great event.— 
[State Master E. B. Norris. 
NEW YORK. 


Deposit conferred degrees on five candi- 
dates. Broome Co Pomona meets with De- 
posit June 12. Some state grange speaker 
will be present. 

The spiritual welfare of Burnt Hills Pa- 
trons should he well assured, inasmuch as 
there are now among the members of that 
hustling organization no less than four 
ministers, viz, one Episcopalian, one Pres- 
byterian and two Baptists. It is rumored 
that a Methodist divine will be next in 
order, 

Saratoga Co Pomona held a meeting at 
Ballston, May 26. The degree of Pomona 
was worked in full form on several can- 
didates, 

Schenectady Co Pomona 
home of Brother John Jones 
ville, June 3. 

Rensselaer 
as the only 
eastern New 
farmers are 
right direction. 
from West Sand Lake, 
Lake and Hoosick. Now, 
to organize? 

Sympathies of Patrons all over Saratoga 


meets at the 
of Patterson- 


Co is waking up. Long noted 
county without a grange in 
York, her bright, up-to-date 
bestirring themselves in the 
Encouraging news comes 
Wynantskill, Sand 
who'll be the first 


Co are being extended to Bro R. A. Wen- 
dell of Charlton grange, whose right foot 
was recently caught in a circular saw and 


so horribly mangled that amputation above 
the ankle was necessary. Brother Wendell 
is one of the most deserving and popular 
young men of Saratoga Co Pomona. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Erie Co Pomona meets with Sum- 
mit, June 13-14. Topics: June 13, a m, In 


what way can business co-operation in the 
manufacture of supplies now purchased or 
of products sold be made available to mem- 
bers of the grange? p m, Resolved, that 
it would be for the imterest of agriculture 
that chemistry be taught in our public 
schools. Degree work at 8 p m, June 14, 
memoria! service at 10 a m on death of 
Sister Agnew and Brother Blatchley, fol- 
lowed by report on fire and life insurance, 
various papers by Patrons and the women’s 
hour. 





An Offer to Cow Owners—With the in- 
creased use of hand separators, every 
farmer who skims his own milk will take 
an interest in the offer made to all dairy- 
men by the National Dairy Machine com- 
pany of Newark, N J. This company man- 
ufactures the National hand separator, and 
so strong is their belief that their machine 
has great advantage over all other hand 
separators, they offer to give every dairy- 
man the use of one, absolutely free of ex- 
pense, for 10 days. Write to the National 
Dairy Machine company at above address, 
refer to American Agriculturist and ask 
them to mail you free their illustrated cat- 
alog and full particulars of this offer. 





Profitable Ducks—D. B. Dickinson of N 


J has a flock of six Rouen ducks which laid 
570 eggs from March to July, 1899. During 
that time one of the ducks hatched out a 
sitting of 11 eggs. The ducks weigh from 
5 to 8 Ibs each. Twelve eggs were equal in 
weight to 19 ordinary hens’ eggs. Mr Dick- 
inson prefers this breed to any other. 





- I must have American Agriculturist, for 
it seems to be the only paper interested in 


the milk question.—[Stanley Fletcher, 
Pennsylvania, 
Lump—FE. . (N Y) has a colt that has 


a hard is ag on the outside and back of 
the hock joint and a soft one in front of 
same joint. Mix 2 dr biniodide of mercury 
with 2 oz of lard; rub a little of this on 
the lump and let it remain on for 24 hours, 
then wash off. Repeat this blister every 
third week until the lumps are reduced. 
Keep the animal’s head tied up while the 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


~~ PPPFFP IIIS Ds 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 





the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
cogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 


to cell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 


COPY auagt be received Friday to guarantee insertion 


in| issue the following week. Advertisements < 
"FARMS FOR BALE” wil not hencca ed oe ets re 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of six 


cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
allowed under this head, thus making a small ady as 
noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” 
only ‘ive cents a word each insertion. 


ress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


advertising is 








LIVE STOCK. 


WOR SALE—A fine herd of A. J. C. C. cows, prices right 
also a few very choice Scorch Collie pups, si, per pair. 
males $5 each. JANE T. CLOUD, Kennett Sq., I’a. 


Ip» Poland-China ety choice individuals, well bred. 
De) Pedigrees. J. NAUGHRIGHT, Naughright, N.J. 
ILL ee ve registered Jersey Heifer for registered 
sheep. SORGE TOPPING, Little ) Britain, N. Y° 
OR SALE— =a yistered Guernseys. 8S. J. DUBOIS, 
Daretown, Salem County, New Jersey. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


Coe PEAS—Black, Clay_and other varieties. The wor 
derful soil peprover, Buy direct from THE GLOBE 
PEA COMPANY, Norfolk, Va. 
Brscrivor Egyptian Lotus for tub, tank or pond. 
Two fine ris. for One Dollar. R. P. GRIFFING, 

Riverhead, (L, oe 

 TRAWEEREY ants 
\ sand. Discounts on large 
Wading River, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


AUSTIN & CO, fruit, 

e try on commission. 
Washington St, 2 a 
) OULTRY, 

prices. T. T. . x 























$1.25 per thou- 
SQUI RES, 


best varieties, 
orders. H. L. 





produce, calves, 


eggs and poul- 
Correspondence } 


solicited. 





eggs, calv Pri jles, potatoes, highest 
“HOOV ER, P iladelphia, _Pa. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 





| ars ee for hatching—turkeys, ducks, geese, guineas and 
the leading varieties of oultry ; descriptive cat 
log free. PINE TREE FARM, Box M, Jamesburg, N J. 











267% $1.00; Single Comb and Rose Brown Leghorns, 
firsts state fair. H. DUNBAR, Hartland, Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OULTRY Netting at re duce dp prices. M. M. S. Poultry 
Fencing is best. Descriptive circulars free. [Write 
your wants, get our prices, freight paid. JAMES CASE, 
Coichester, Conn. 
E pay $18 a week and expenses to men with rig 
introduce our poultry compound. Send stam] 
J AVE LLE MFG CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 


y)ARBED wire fence builder, $2. Awarded certific ate 
American Institute fair. V. SCHMELZ, Sylvan 


Lake, Fla. F 
L4 TIN Correspondence School. BOX 9, Scranton, Pa. 


A Good Investment. 


H. H. Lyon of Brainbridge, N Y, writes: 
“TI am entirely satisfied with my advertise- 
ment in the Farmers’ Exchange column of 
the American Agriculturist. It was a good 
investment.” 




















blister is on. After it has been w sahed off 
the animal can be turned out to grass until 
another blister is put on. 


Catalogs Acknowledged. 








Bangor Excelsior Slate Co, Easton, Pa. I: 
lustrated and descriptive catalog of Bangor 
roofing slate. 

. A. Bennett & Sons, Gouverneur, N Y. 
Catalog describing and illustrating the Cham- 
pien brooder. 

Chicago House Wrecking Co, Chicago. An 
illustrated catalog of nearly everything for the 
home. 

John Dorsch & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis. Illus- 
trated and descriptive catalog of carriages, 
wagons, harness and farm implements. 

J. A. Everitt, Indianapolis, Ind. An illus- 
trated and descriptive catalog of insecticides. 

Harlan P. Kelsey, Boston, Mass. Catalog 
and price list of nursery stock. Ginseng 4 
apectany: 

Charles B. Hornor & Son, Mt Holly, N J. 
Ww holesale catalog of choice nursery stock. 

Ww. Manda, South Orange, N J. Illus- 


trated and descriptive catalog of plants, seeds 
and bulbs. 
Oakland poultry yards, Oakland, Cal. De- 


scriptive circular of breeding stock. 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, New York. Cat- 
alog of sporting goods. 
Kalamazoo Carriage and Harness Mfg Co, 
~ meets Mich. Illustrated catalog of vehi- 
cles, 











Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Cultivation of Tobacco. 


We have always had the plants to start 
into vigorous growth better if cultivation 
was begun soon after being set. Some 
years ago the idea was prevalent among 
growers that the plants must “become 
established” in the soil, or in other words, 
begin to grow, before work was begun, but 


now our best growers start the cultivators 
running as soon as is practicable after 
setting. 

The use of the hand hoe cannot be dis- 
pensed with by the man who wants to 
make the most rapid growth possible in 


the shortest time. The first hoeing closely 
follows the use of the cultivator the second 
time, and is not as thorough as the main 
or second hoeing, it being the usual plan 
to simply fill up between the hills with 
loose earth. After this first hoeing the culti- 
vator is again run between the rows and 
in perhaps 10 days the main hoeing is best 
done. 

By this time the plants are as large as a 
saucer, the cultivator is used ahead of the 
hoe hands and these like to hoe best if it 
does not get too far ahead and the soil 
get dry. The crust, if any, is scraped 
from about the plants and fresh, moist 
earth from the middles used to replace it, 
care being taken to not hill too much. 

Level cultivation is best for tobacco, and 
is not nearly as costly to the grower as the 
old hilling system, where all the earth had 
to be put to the plants with the hand hoe. 
It takes a good hand to hoe half an acre 
in a day, as all clods and lumps of earth 
near the plants are either crushed with the 
hoe or drawn into the middles. Our plant- 
ers often use the cultivator, a 5 or 7 shovel 
of the Planet Jr type, as many as five or 
six times, in fact, as long as it is possible 
to get between the rows without damage 
to plants. 

Although deep cultivation is not practi- 
cal to any great extent any more, there is 
no doubt much in the old adage in favor 
by tobacco growers, ‘‘Plow for weight, hoe 
for growth.” The cultivation should be 
continuous and at no time should the 
grower fail to go between the rows with 
some good implement at least once a week 
until the size of the plants prevents it. I 
once damaged an acre of fine tobacco quite 
severely by leaving it: stand from June 21 
to July 5 without work, and then giving it 
a thorough plowing and hoeing.—[C, D. 
Lyon, Brown Co, O. 

Big Manufactured Output Continues. 

According to the returns of the internal 
revenue department, $959,685 more was paid 
in taxes on the output of cigars for the first 
4 mos of 1900 than for the corresponding 
months of 1899. This means an increased 
output for 4 mos of this year, as compared 
with last, of about 695,000,000 cigars. The 
taxes paid on all kinds of manufactured 
leaf were as follows: 


TAXES PAID ON MANUFACTURED TOBACCO. 


April, 1899 April, 1900 

Cigars eeeeeter FL $1.590,571 
Cigarettes 330,195 307,635 
ne Fer 218,385 124,039 
Tobacco, mfrd 2,757,140 2,503,336 
Miscellaneous 4,171 3,268 
Total . -$4,729,850 $4,528,844 


The New York City Market. 

The conditions developing in the cigar 
leaf situation are interesting. Manufactu- 
rers appear to be well stocked up and able 
to continue for some time yet the enor- 
mous output of manufactured leaf which 
has been going on for months. Very little 
choice domestic wrappers or binders are in 
Warehouses and what there is is held at 
high prices. 

The interest 
been steady and 


in Sumatra wrappers has 
receipts of the new crop 
have been closely examined. While it is 
hardly up to requirements as to quality, 
yet it will play an active part in the year's 
business. It is a tremendous yielder, 2 Ibs 
covering a thousand cigars. Cuban grow- 
ers have a big crop to handle this year. 
Stocks of Havana leaf in American markets 
are low, but prices so high only actual ne- 
cessity impels manufacturers to purchase. 
Porto Rico is rushing in ship loads of leaf 
every week and developing a cigar trade 
of its own. 

Trading in domestic leaf during May was 
quiet, Considerable sales of Wisconsin 


Havana for binders were made, however. 


This is now the universal binder of the 
country, finding favor ‘on account of its 
uniformity in quality, growth and burn. 


Nor does it appear to be the nature of this 
tobacco to spoil excessively, a drawback 
to eastern leaf. With a probable 
large-sized crop being set this month, 
manufacturers need not fear a _ short- 
age. Fairly assorted eastern light 
wrappers sell up to 50c, forced sweated 
more and binders from 12c up. The range 
of prices as to some of the transactions re- 
ported for May was as follows: 

New England: 350 cs forced sweat Ha- 
vana at 20 to 50c, 300 cs at 50 to 65c, 300 cs 
’99 broad leaf, fillers out, at 31%c, 275 cs ’99 
Havana seed, fillers out, at 31%c, 200 cs ’99 
fillers for export at 64c, 29 cs broad wrap- 
pers, light and dark, at 49c. 

Pennsylvania: 125 cs ’98 seedleaf at 11 
to 11%c, 240 cs at 11 to 12c, 400 cs at 11 to 


12%c, 200 cs at 12c, 100 cs at 12%c, 300 cs 
at 12 to 12%c, 150 cs ’97 seedleaf at 12 to 


12%c, 200 cs ’97 Hav at 12c. 

Ohio: 100 cs ’98 Zimmer Spanish at 15 to 
16c, 200 cs at 11 to 14%c, 200 cs at 12 to l4c, 
400 es at 13 to 14%c, 200 cs at 11 to 14c, 100 
cs ’97 at 19c; 75 cs ’98 Gebhart at 10 to 
12c, 150 cs at 15%c; 75 cs ’98 fancy Dutch 
at 13% to 14c, 150 cs Dutch at 12 to 13c. 


Wisconsin: 4500 cs ’98 Hav at 11 to l3c, 
200 cs at 12 to 18c, 450 cs at 12%c, 300 cs 
at 12c, 150 cs binders at 12c, 100 cs Hav 


B’s at 10 to llc, 450 cs B’s at 11%c, 100 cs 
B’s at l1lc. 

New YorK—Transplanting arotind Elmi- 
ra, Chemung valley, began June 1, Plants 
are in fine condition. Acreage will be in- 
creased about 5 per cent. Tobacco about 
all sold. 

PENNSYLVANIA—A soaking rain last week 
put the soil in good condition for trans- 
planting and growers the past few days 
have been rushing plants into the ground. 

Ont1o—There is quite a scare all over the 
manufacturing leaf district over a shortage 


of plants. Considerable tobacco land has 
been planted in corn in Brown and Cler- 
mont counties, O, and Mason Co, Ky. 
Cut worms have been very plentiful. The 


soil is not in the best of condition for the 
crop, being too dry, no rains having fallen 
for several weeks to May 21. No move- 
ment in the ’99 crop possible. 

Tobacco Notes. 

The tobacco warehouse and factory dis- 
trict of Danville, Va, was swept by fire last 
week; 80,000 lbs tobacco valued at $115,000 
are reported destroyed. 

Rumors were current in New York city 
last week that the International Tobacco 
Co, with a capital of $25,000,000, was being 
organized. This is probably only a rumor, 
as the tobacco trust is too firmly fixed to be 
ousted by competition. 

Out of nearly 19,000 bales Sumatra leaf 
offered at the fourth annual inscription 
sale at Amsterdam, only about 1500 were 
suitable for American use. 


NEW YORK. 





Fallsburg, Sullivan Co, May 28—Spring 
has been very dry. Farmers have their 
planting well along. A heavy rain May 19 
started pastures finely. All kinds of fruit 
trees have blossomed very full and prom- 
ise good crops. Hay is getting scarce and 
has sold as high as $15 per ton in small 


lots. Veal calves are very cheap but but- 
ter keeps at 20c, with eggs 12c. Summer 
boarders are beginning to come from the 


city and the season promises to be a profit- 
able one. 

Le Roy, Jefferson Co, 
weather continues cold. Seed has come up 
very slowly. Most farmers have turned 
their stock out to pasture. Clark Merri- 
man is selling some very fine cheese. Buel 
Ward has a fine flock of lambs. Hay $12 
per ton, eggs 12c per doz, butter 17c per lb, 
potatoes 30 to 40c per bu. 

Marcy, Oneida Co, May 28 —Weather con- 


tinues cold and dry and all vegetation is 
backward. Upland meadows and pastures 
look bad. Much of last year’s seeding has 
been plowed up and reseeded. Orchards 
bloomed better than last year. There will 
be an increased acreage of canning corn 
and decrease of acreage in potatoes and 
sugar beets. Corn planting began May 15. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, May 29—Corn 


all in and many pieces up. Farmers have 
enjoyed good weather for work this month. 


May 28—The 
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The prospect is bright for gooa crops of 
hay and grain. No cherries; some peaches 
and plums. The East Fishkill creamery is 
taking in about 90 cans of milk daily; price 
for May 75c per can. Some have planted 
quite a large acreage of potatoes this 
spring. Pastures are good owing to heavy 
rainfall May 18 and 19. Potatoes 50c, butter 
eggs l4c per doz. 


as, 

Elbridge, Onondaga Co, May 29—Late 
frosts did not injure rruit buds. Spraying 
has killed off tent caterpillars. A hail storm 
passed over the south and eastern part of 
the town May 17, whipping off fruit buds 
and leaves. Many windows were broken. 
Wheat is only fair. Grass is backward. 
Cows are doing well. 

Essex, Essex Co, May 28—This has been 
a very dry spring. Farmers are nearly 
through sowing. New seeding looks poor. 
Winter wheat is coming on finely. Grass 


and pastures are improving owing to the 
recent rains. Orchards look well. Cattle 
are low. Milk brings good price. Butter 


20c per lb. Potatoes scarce and high. Hay 
is delivered at $16 to 17 per ton, 9 to 10 at 
barns. Henry Chamberlin is improving his 
farm very much by moving all the barns 
above the road. 

Nassau, Rensselaer Co, May 28—Farm- 
ers have finished sowing oats and planting 
potatoes. Apple and pear trees bloomed 
heavily. Hay is getting somewhat scarce; 
several of our farmers have been buying 
for some time, paying $10 to 12 per ton. 
Straw is bringing 10 at the paper mill at 
Brainard. The mill-will change from straw 
to tissue paper making as soon as straw 
is worked up. Several have been unfortu- 
nate in losing whole litters of pigs and 
in a few cases the mothers have died also. 
Four-weeks pigs have brought 2 to 2.50. 
Strawberry growers in this vicinity claim 
that their crops have been nearly or quite 
ruined by frosts. S. E. Williams of North 
Nasaua has a cosset ewe from which he 
lately sheared a 15% lb fleece. The town 
assessors have organized with J. L. Marvin 
chairman and Calvin Hayes clerk. 








The Cause of Many ’ 
Sudden Deaths. 


There is a disease prevailing in this 
country most dangerous because so decep- 
uy ‘\ tive. Many sudden 

deaths are caused by 
—£ it—heart disease, 
+} pneumonia, heart 
{4 failure or apoplexy 
are often the result 
of kidney disease. If 
kidney troubie is al- 
lowed to advance the 
kidney-poisoned 
—~ blood will attack the 
x Vital organs or the 
break down and waste 
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NCAT 98 OAD 
kidneys themselves 
away cell by cell. 

Bladder troubles most always result from 
a derangement of the kidneys and a cure is 
obtained quickest by a proper treatment of 
the kidneys. If you are feeling badly you 
can make no mistake by taking Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the great-kidney, liver and 
bladder remedy. 

It corrects inability to hold urine and scald- 
ing pain in passing it, and overcomes that 
unpleasant necessity of being compelled to 
go often during the day, and to get up many 
times during the night. The mild and the 
extraordinary effect of Swamp-Root is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its won- 
derful cures of the most distressing cases. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and sold 
by all druggists in fifty-cent and one-dollar 
sized bottles. You may 
have a sample bottle of 
this wonderful new dis- 
covery and a book that 
tells all about it, both 





Home of Swamp-Root. 
sent free by mail. Address Dr, Kilmer & Co. 
Binghamton, N. Y. When writing mention 
reading this generous offer in this paper. 





as 


WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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Peekskill, Westchester Co, May 28—Rye 
and spring grain looking welk Late sown 
clover well set and doing finely, consider- 
ing the drouth. A slight frost on the lith 
nipped the tops of early potato stalks. Some 
are putting the third crop of corn on the 
same field without any manure. The land 
already. looks rather exhausted. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co, May 28— Season 
is backward and potatoes not all planted. 
About usual acreage of oats has been sown. 
Fall seeding is not doing well; wheat and 
rye came up poorly, much being winter 
killed. Late frosts have not injured fruit 
in this section and the apple crop looks very 
promising. The Mechanicsville creamery 
reports a shortage of cream. I. C. Mathers 
takes the Washington county cream from 
the bridge at Stillwater to the Mechanics- 
ville creamery. Butter has advanced to 19%c 
per Ib. Mr Eddy is making extensive im- 
provements in his house. H. Hyden is 
building a new house. 

Ulysses, Tompkins Co, May 29—The 
season is cool, dry and backward. A rain 
May 23 was very beneficial to all growing 
crops, especially wheat and grass, as the 
ground was getting very dry. The prospects 
for a hay crop in this section are not very 
good. On meadows mowed last year clover 
was about all killed out and some of the 
timothy by the hard freezing last winter. 
Wheat looks fairly well, but is somewhat 
spotted where it was killed by freezing. 
Farm work well advanced. Corn planting 
nearly completed and the acreage will be 
considerably larger than usual, owing to the 
poor prospect of a hay crop. Oats came up 
nicely and ‘look well. The prospect for a 
fruit crop in this section is good. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co, May 29—The 
rain of May 19 and 20 revived meadows and 
pastures. Those who were plowing before 
the rain found hard work to turn the sod in 
good order. Oats looking well. Much old 
oat ground has been plowed again this 
spring. New seeding generally looking poor. 
Hay scarce. Separating stations are in op- 
eration, yet the veal trade carries out twice 
a month a carload of calves and cull stock. 
Veal 5 to 6c 1 w, beef 6c for native. Cheese 
factories are in full operation, with average 
number of cows. 

Venice, Cayuga Co, May 29—Barley and 
oats sown and some have got their corn 
ground nearly ready to plant. Wheat look- 
ing bad for this time of year; it will not 
be more than half a crop. Meadows very 
poor; many of them will be plowed up for 
corn and buckwheat. Hay scarce and prices 
high. A number from this place carry their 
milk to the Elgin creamery at Venice Center. 


Hector, Schuyler Co, May 29—Wheat 
never looked worse; some has been plowed 
up while much more might as well be. The 
hay crop also will be very short unless rain 
comes soon. It has been a cold, backward 
spring. Some have planted corn, while 
some haven't planted yet. Old hay is about 
used up. Apple trees bloomed full and all 
other fruit. trees the same. Apple tree 
worms are not so abundant and now is the 
time to take them in hand. Last year’s 
seeding is all being plowed up; this year’s 
has started well. Most of the sheep have 
been sheared and the wool sold for 22c 
washed. Good month hands have been 
scarce this year. The roads are in fine 
condition. The land at the head of Seneca 
lake plowed last fall is under water. Hay 
$12 to 14, wheat 68c, corn 50c, butter 16 to 18c. 

Clinton, Oneida May 28—Fruit con- 
ditions in this section are as _ follows: 
Strawberries one-third killed: plums are in 
perfect condition, including 25 varieties. 
Pears as well as plums have bloomed well 
and uninjured. Currants very full blos- 
som, and not seriously injured; perhaps 
a loss of 15 per cent. Apples a full blos- 
som and uninjured. The prospect is for 
a specially large crop of Spys and Bald- 
wins. All sour cherries including Morello, 
Richmond, Montmorency and Olivetter are 
in splendid condition. All sweet varieties 
including Gov Wood, Schmidt. Back Tar- 
tarian in excellent fruitage. Windsor in- 
jured 50 per cent and Maydukeé not so much. 
Gooseberries-are in excellent condition and 
uninjured. Quinces show a’splendid bloom, 
and as the flowers come on new wood, are 
Bninjured by the early frosts. Raspberries, 
Cuthbert, Loudon and’ Golden Queen, in ex- 
cellent condition. Shaffer killed back, but 
jthat is usual, although it always gives a 
good crop, Black raspberries perfect, Early 
> : 


Co, 





frosts could not affect the grapes, which 
flower on new wood and so can only be 
killed by late frosts, not likely now to occur. 
Blackberries show no damage so far as 
Eldorado, Rathbun,  Kittatinny, Snyder 
and Agawam are conceraed. Potatoes and 
sweet corn up and looking fine. Oats are in 
first rate condition. 


Athens, Greene Co, May 29—A frost May 


9 and 10 nearly destroyed the cherry, peach 
and pear crops. Strawberry blossoms were 
also damaged. Corn planting is progress- 
ing, about the same acreage as last year. 
The tent caterpillar has made great progress 
in apple orchards and other trees, some 
trees having 25 to 30 tents each. Eggs 
bring 13c. Farm work pretty well along, 
with ground in good working order. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Gladstone, Somerset Co, May 28—~Oats 
were sown later than usual. Corn came up 
well, but a small black worm is eating it 
badly. Grass, wheat, rye, oats and fruit 
promise an abundant crop. More farmers 
are making efforts to produce milk exclu- 
sively and find it more. profitable than 
mixed farming. So much building is going 
on that it is quite impossible to procure 
good help »n the farm, and wages are a 
third higher than last year. The price of 
grain is so low that farmers are dissatis- 
fied and discouraged. 


General Crop Conditions—<According to 
reports made to the climate and crop ser- 
vice, N J section, dep’t of agri, the injury 
done to orchard fruits by the recent severe 
freeze, is not so serious as at first report- 
ed. Although many blossoms were blasted, 
still apple, pear, plum and peach trees have 
a very fair set of fruit and are promising. 
yrass is greatly improved, and the outlook 
for a fair crop of hay is much brighter, and 
wheat, rye and clover are growing rapidly. 
In the southern section the setting out of 
sweet potatoes and tomatoes is progress- 
ing, and the shipping of early strawberries 
has begun. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Union City, Erie Co, May 28—Fruit trees 
have bloomed full and the prospect was 
never better for an abundance of all kinds. 
Farmers have: oats, corn and potatoes 
planted and late rains give a better prospect 
for hay than was expected. Cows are worth 
from $30 to 45 and young fat cattle are 
worth from 20 to 47. .§ Wool is 20c per Ib un- 
washed, butter 21\%c, eggs lic, bran 90c, 
meal 90c, potatoes 25c per bu. 

Mill Village, Erie Co, May 29—Farmers 
have about finished planting corn and pota- 
toes. They think there is money in pota- 
toes at zie per bu. The cheese factory is 
doing a heavy business. There promises 
to be a very large apple crop. 








San Jose Scale in Canada—Some changes 
have been made in the laws in regard to 
the control of San Jose scale. In Toronto 
and Ottawa the provincial and Dominion 
legislators have passed new -acts. In On- 
tario the plan now is to encourage and 
stimulate fruit growers; whose trees are 
infested, to treat them by spraying, wash- 
ing and fumigation, instead of the drastic 
measures adopted last year of chopping 
down and burning all infested trees in or- 
chards by government inspectors. Such a 
howl was raised over this that the gov’t 
officials have been obliged to adopt milder 
means. The gov’t now proposes to furnish 
whale oil soap at 50 per cent of the cost 
and allow the fruit growers to do the work. 
At Ottawa the original legislation for the 
Dominion, which prohibited the importa- 
tion of nursery stock from the U S, Aus- 
tralia, Japan and the Hawaiian islands, has 
caused much hardship to fruit growers in 
Manitoba and the northwest. They could 
not get good hardy fruit trees from Minn, 
where the scale does not -exist, and were 
obliged to. buy their stock in Ontario, which 
has more or less scale. An amendment was 
introduced giving the governor in council 
the power to name certain ports from which 
nursery stock could be brought in and 
fumigated during the latter part of April, 
but as no publicity was given to this order, 
little good came of it. When fall shipments 
are again brought in, it is hoped that am- 
ple notice of ports And periods of entry 
will be given so that all fruit growers and 
importers who desire may take advantage 
of obtaining stock across the line. 
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Some Essentials of Cranberry Culture. 


EDMUND HERSEY, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





Select a bog that can be well drained, 
with supplies of -clear sand near by and 
with an ample supply of water that can 
be controlled at all seasons. The bog may 
be covered with water from Nov to May, 
but should not be let on at once nor sud- 
denly drawn off. The letting on and draw- 
ing off should cover several weeks of time. 
The water should be quite deep in winter, 
but shallow at other times, except when 
insects are to be drowned out. Fill the 
ditches about Sept 1, and Nov 1 begin to 
plow the whole bog and Dec 1 have the 
water deep enough to prevent the ice from 
reaching the cranberry vines. Commence 
drawing the water off April 1 and have 
the vines partially above water May 20 and 
entirely off the first week in June. 

If the bog is covered with grass, the sod 
must be pared off and carried away. Trees 
and brush must be grubbed out. Ditches 
should be dug 18 in deep, 18 in wide at the 
bottom and 30 in wide at the top. 
There should be a large ditch through the 
center with smaller ditches at right angles 
and about 75 ft apart. Also a ditch around 
the outside of the meadow to keep off sur- 
face water from the uplands. The bog 
should be graded sufficiently to enable it 
to be easily flooded in all parts. Cover 
with 3 or 4 in of sand free from clay or 
loam. Set plants 10x10 inches in April or 
May. During the first season, keep water 
about 6 in below the surface and keep 
plants free from perennial weeds. Annual 
weeds will do no harm. After the second 
year the bog will require little attention, 
except to regulate the water and harvest 


the crop. If the conditions are favorable 
a bog may last in bearing - condition 50 
years, 








FSMPA. 


The Milk Market. 


The present effort to secure better milk 
prices at N Y city was heartily indorsed at 
a largely attended meeting of the F S M 
P A at Binghamton, N Y, Wednesday of last 
week. Stress was placed upon the adulter- 
ation of milk. after it is shipped and be- 
fore it reaches the consumers, doing some- 
thing to cause oversupply; dealers strenu- 
ously deny this. The executive committee 
and those in attendance considered further 
the proposition, as originally outlined last 
March, to establish creameries in the in- 
terior and convert the surplus milk into 
butter and cheese, when this will insure 
more profit than shipping to N Y. A reso- 
lution was adopted allowing each member 
of the ass’n to use his discretion in sell- 
ing his milk after July 1. A very strong 
sentiment was expressed. by. the delegates 
present to take further action,. but it was 
decided best to leave this to the individual 
members. The ass’n emphatically denies 
that it is in any way endeavoring to in- 
crease the retail price of milk in N Y. 

The recent decision of the officers of the 
F S M P A, permitting shippers to exer- 
cise their individual judgment in the matter 
of forwarding or holding milk, has resulted 
in bringing to the metropolitan market 
more of the product than in the preceding 
week, A _ difficulty in carrying out the 
plans earlier proposed is the lack of a suf- 
ficient number of interior creameries or 
available cheese factories to work up milk 
held off the market. Farmers cannot be 
expected to pour milk into the swill troughs 
for an extended length of time, but must 
have a money outlet for it of some kind. 

The NY city newspapers, perhaps inclined 
to squint toward the dealers, express the 
opinion that normal conditions are again 
prevailing. An item in the Sunday Tribune 
states that some of the dealers will insist 
that before milk is again taken on the 
market which was withdrawn “they will 
require the striking farmers to sign papers 
agreeing to give 30 days’ notice of their in- 
tention to withdraw milk in the future. 
The 30 days’ grace which this will-give the) 
dealer will enable him to make arrange~/ 





ments for other milk to replace that wfth- 
drawn. It will weaken the effect of a fu- 
ture strike, should the farmers decide to 
undertake another contest with the dealers 
for a higher price for their milk. It is not 
known how many of the dealers contemplate 
taking this step.’’ 


At New York, the exchange price remains 
at 2%c p qt. The average price for surplus 
milk is $1.19 p can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40- 
qt cans for week ended May 26 were as fol- 
lows: 

Fluid 
milk 


Cond’n’sd 
Cream milk 











Del, Lack & W....... 21,315a@ 635 — 
Erie ..<.. 4 32,661 2,084 540 
N Y Cent (Harlem).. ee 129 442 
N Y Cent a haul). 21,420b 575 
Ontario ... 30,574 1,796 
West Shore. .- 12,395 1,941 222 
Susquehanna _ sccice ce 16,008 322 678 
Po i 2 2 —_ 
New Haven..........-. 8,640 == = 
Lehigh Valley tess ee 507 oo 
Other sources.......... 5,300 120 _ 

Total receipts........174,705 8,101 1,882 

Last week. . 169,179 7,437 2,046 

Daily average. . 24,958 1,157 269 

a In addition 24,3 50 cases bottled milk. 

b In addition 57, 400 cases bottled milk. 

Milk Notes. 

The members of our section have good 

faith in the new deal, called a_ée special 


meeting and voted unanimously to notify 
our dealer unless he complied with our 
terms we should withhold our milk, and as 
yet he has not complied, so our milk is 
going to the creamery and will be at the 
disposal of Flint & Co as soon as called for. 
[E. C. Niebell, Susquehanna Co, Pa. 

Milk shippers here think the move is all 
right, but made in wrong time of year. 
The milk through here is generally con- 
tracted spring months ahead. On this line 
of road (N Y, S & W) farmers need receiv- 
ing stations either owned by them or the 
purchaser of the milk in N Y. Then we 
could hold the milk, and until such ar- 
rangements.are made producers here will 
not hold.—[N. Hall, Sussex Co, N J. 


ESE 


Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, May 26—Cheese has held 
its own during the past week very well, the 
foreign demand having been remarkably 
good. This is shown by the fact that 19,336 
bxs were exported, against 9537 in same 
week last year and 9864 two years ago, or 
more than double the amount in either of 
the past two years, and at prices that av- 
erage 11%4c higher: It is expected, however, 
that values will be somewhat lower next 
week, as the change from hay to grass will 
probably-make a mixture which is not gen- 
erally very desirable. A year ago we were 
selling full grass cheese, the cows having 


been out to pasture for fully three weeks. In | 


fact, they were in the flush of milk before 
this time, but it will be a week yet before 
the flush is reached this year in this part of 
the country. Last night we had quite a 
sharp frost, which nipped some of the.tender 
young vegetables in gardens, but seems to 
have done no other damage. The excite- 
ment caused by the order from headquar- 
ters of the F S M P A to withdraw all milk 
from the old stations is subsiding. The com- 
mittee has sent word that members can 
take their milk where they think best, for 
the reason that many farmers are not near 
a factory or creamery and have no chance 
to market their milk if they withdraw it 
from the stations. Quite a number of sta- 
tion owners, however, have acceded to the 
demands of the ass’n and are paying what 
is equivalent to 2c p qt, which is a decided 
gain to their patrons. But this is only in 
localities where the farmers were in a po- 
sition to be independent, on account of hav- 
ing other outlets for their milk. Butter con- 
tinues firm and brings 19c for the best. 
Cheese is likely to sell here on Monday at 
not more than 9c for large and 84% @8%%c for 
small. 


New York State—At Buffalo, fcy old 10% 
@llic p lb, new 9@10c, skims 3@8c.—At 
Rochester, full cream 12@13c.—At Albany, 
cheddars 10@l1ic, flats 914%4.@10%c.—At Syra- 
cuse, cheddars 11@12c. 


At Ogdensburg, the board of trade offered 
19 lots, 1477 bxs cheese; 9%c was bid and 
- Jater on the street all sold at this price, 





FARM AND MARKET 


Additional Markets. 


Country Produce. 


NEW YORK—At Buffalo, corn mea! $1 
p 100 ibs, middlings 85c, fine feed 90c, bran 
90c, corn 55¢ p bu, oats 34c, clover seed 5 25 
@5 75, timothy 1 50@2. Eggs 12@13%c p 
dz, live turkeys 11@12c p Ib, fowls 10@1llic, 
spring chickens 30@50c each. Potatoes 3 
@45c p bu, beets 35@40c, carrots 20@25c, 
parsnips 40@50c, asparagus 1 25@1 40 p dz 
behs, nearby radish 8@10c p dz, spinach 1 
@1 25 p bbl. 

At Albany, asparagus $9@10 p 100 bchs, 
rhubarb 2@2 75, spinach 65@85c p bbl, let- 
tuce 30@40c p bx, potatoes 1 25@1.50 p bbl. 
Eggs 13@14c p dz, live fowls 10@lic p Ib, 
broilers 20@22c d w, turkeys 12@14c. Corn 
44@46c p bu, oats 30@34c;, bran 16@17 p ton, 
cottonseed meal 24 50, middlings 16@18, hay 
14@17. 

At Rochester, maple sugar 9@10c p Ib, 
strawberries 12@18c p qt, potatoes 40@45c p 


bu, spinach 50@75c, beans $1 75@2 25, rad- 
ishes 18@20c p dz. Oats 28@30c p bu, rye 58 
@60c, middlings 17@18 p ton, bran 17@18, 
corn meal 19@20. Eggs 13@14c p dz, live 
fowls 10c p lb; turkeys 10@l1lic, chickens 12 


@13c d w. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 35@40c p bu, beans 
$2 50@2 60, radishes 20c p dz bchs, pie plant 
18¢, asparagus 4@5c p bch, strawberries lic 
p qt. Eges 12c p dz, live fowls 12@13c p Ib, 
broilers 25c d w. State corn 60c p bu, white 
oats 32c, bran 17 p ton, cottenseed meal 27, 
middlings 18, hay 14@16. 

New York State—At Buffalo, cmy 
2lc p Ib, dairy 12@18c.—At Rochester, 
emy 20@22c, state 20c.—At Albany, 
20@22c, dairy 19@20c.—At Syracuse, 
@21c, dairy 16@18c. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, 
eges 14c p dz, live fowls 7%@10%c p Ib, 
spring chickens 17@24c. Beans $1 90@2 30 p 
bu, potatoes 40@50c, do Charleston 2 75@ 
3 75 p bbl, do cabbage 1 25@1 75, apples 4@ 
5, strawberries 5@12c p qt. Bran 16 50@17 50 
p ton, hay 15@17, rye straw 12 50@17, corn 
411%4c p bu, No 2 white clipped oats 29% @30c. 

At Pittsburg, No 2 yellow corn 44%c p 


18@ 
Elgin 
cmy 
cmy 18 


bu, oats 30c, clover seed $5 35@5 45, red top 
90c@1 40, middlings 15 50@18 50 p ton; bran 


16 25@16 75, hay 14 25@15 75. Eggs 12@13c p 
dz, live chickens 10@1lc p lb, ducks 12@14c 
ad w, geese 8@10c. Beans 2 35@2 45 p bu, po- 
tatoes 40@45c, sweets 1 50@3 50 p bbl, celery 
45@50c p dz bchs, radishes 25@30c, asparagus 
3@3 50, cabbage 3 50 p bbl, strawberries 10@ 
12c p qt. 


MARYLAND—<At Baltimore, eggs 12@ 


12l%c p dz, spring chickens 20@21c 
Pp Ib ] Ww, fowls 94%4@10c. Straw- 
berries 5@10c p_ at, potatoes 43@48c 
p bu, new $8@4 p bbl, sweet 3@3 50, 
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onions 60c p bu, cabbage 1 75@2 50p: cra, 
spinach 20@25c ‘p bu, lettuce 40@50c, aspa- 
ragus 1@1 50 p dz bchs, rhubarb 1 50@2 p 


100 behs, beans 1 25@2 25 p bu. Corn 41%c 
p bu, oats 274%c, hay 14 50@17 p ton, rye 
straw 11 50@17, bran 16 50@18, middlings 


15 50@17, cottonseed meal 27@27 50. 





Live Stock Markets, 

At Buffalo, cattle market opened rather 
heavy Monday of this week, in some in- 
stances 10c lower, activity lacking. The 
receipts were 140 cars, fair showing of near-) 
ly all descriptions. Shipping steers quotable’ 
at $4 75@5 65 and something strictly fey a 
shade more; popular prices on the part of 
local butchers and shippers 4 75@5 50. Stock 
cattle in moderate demand at 4@5, the out- 
side taking selected young steers. Hog 
market steady, Monday’s supply 75 double 
decks, all classes of buyers operating. 
Yorkers 5 40@5 45, medium and heavy 
droves 5 45@5 55, commor pigs 5 25@5 30, 
Sheep in moderate demand, Monday’s arri- 
vals 50 deuble decks. Good to choice mixed 
lots and straight wethers 4 50@5, yearlings 
4 75@5 50. Lambs in favor and higher, good 
to choice 6@6 60. Veal calves in about the 
usual request, the better grades selling at 
6@6 25 and common 5 50@5 90, 

At Pittsburg, cattle in good demand Mon- 
day of this week, when 50 cars came for- 
ward, prices about 10c higher. Moderate 
shipments of stock cattle are being made 
to the country and local butchers are -in- 
terested buyers of beef animals. Our quo- 
tations are revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 50@5 70 Poor to good fat bulls, $3 breed 


Good, 120 to 1300 lbs, 5 25@545 Poor to good ~~ some, 2 

Fair. 900 to 1100 Ibs, 460@5 1s Heifers, FOO to 1100 Ibs. 4 60500 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 4 Mo 70 Bologna cows, p “h 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half fat, 42. 75 


Had F'sh cows & springers. aya 
325@476 Veal calves, OO@6 50 

Hog trade opened active and strong ‘Mon- 
day of this week, with 35 double decks on 
sale. Medium droves $5 45@5 471%, heavy 
droves and best yorkers 5 40@5 45, common 
to good pigs 5@5 25. At a slight decline the 
30 cars of sheep received Monday sold quick- 
ly, market healthy, Good to best sheep on 
sale went over the scales at 4 70@4 85, year- 
lings and shorn lambs 5@6 25. 

Hop Notes. 

Grubbing is finished and tying is now in 
progress. Some yards show. a considera- 
ble number of dead hills. Few new yards 
will be planted. The supply of hops in 
growers’ hands is small and buying inac- 
tive.—[L. W. G., Madison, N Y. 

———=—_ 

Rich Men to Learn Farming—Report has 
it that an English farming settlement is 
to be established at St James, N Y.. It is as- 
serted that an option on 1000 acres ‘has been 
secured and it is proposed to send there 
10 or 12 gentlemen’s sons at a time to learn 
scientific farming, so that they may return 
and become good English squires. 


Com to good fat oxen, 
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BEYMEB-BA 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBI 
Pittsburgh. 
PAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
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National: Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 





HROUGH all the fog of 
advertising, and claims of 
rival manufacturers, it can 

be plainly seen that Pure White 
.Lead is claimed to be the base or 
principal pigment of all the Paints 
or mixtures of Zinc, Whiting and 
Barytes which are represented to 
be better (?) than White Lead. 


For Colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘“‘Uncle Sam’s Exe 
perience With Paints '’ forwarded upon application. 


Any shade desired is readily 

















rarmer. oun as agents. 
BINDER TWINE Ost Post 
Moulton, Iowa. 








FOR SALE Yrstkis nin fem: 


from Kansas City, Mo. 
particular, land. fences. buildings, water, raiir 
ties. Address W. K. JE WETT, Colorado Springs, Col. 


This od = first class in eve 
‘oad f; 
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Seedliess Oranges. 








In answer to J, W. S., McKean Co, Pa: 
The cause of seedless fruits has not been 
definitely ascertained as yet. There are 
several other kinds of fruits besides oranges 
in which seedless varieties occur, as for in- 
stance in the grape, banana and others 
Seedless fruits cannot of course be prop- 
agated from seed, and in order to propa- 
gate these varieties they have to be graft- 
ed or budded on seedlings of other varie- 
ties of the same kind of fruit. Grafting 
does not change the character of the graft, 
the stock serving merely as a medium to 
grow on, the same as the soil does in the 
ease of cuttings. Seedless fruits can also 
be propagated from cuttings, or layers. 

The best-known seedless orange is the 
Bahia or Washington Navel. The original 
trees were imported from Bahia, in Brazil, 
some 30 years ago, by Mr William Saun- 
ders of the U S dep’t of agri. They were 
first grown in the gov't greenhouses at 
Washington, and three years later, when 
enough young trees had been raised, they 
were sent out for trial to Florida and Cal- 


ifornia. In Florida they have not proved 
very successful, but in California they 
flourished beyond all expectation, and bear 


an abundance of fruit of such high excel- 
lence as to hemes all other kinds. 


The Latest Markets. 
THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 














Cattle | 


1900] 1899] 1900| 1899) 1900| 1899 
- | $5.70) $5.70) $5.35) $3.95) $5.52 $5.25 


Hogs | Sheep 








Chicago, - 100 ibs .. 


New York. .| 5.75] 5.75) 5.50) 4.10) 5.60) 5.25 
po ere 6. .ocen oa 50| 5.50) 4.00) 5.50) 5.35 
Kansas City .....-.-- 5.60} 5.40) 5.20) 3.90) 5.25) 5.10 
Pittsburg ........--- 5.60) 5.60) 5. 40; 400) 4.901 5.15 





At Chicago, cattle continue to sell $1@1 25 
higher than a year ago, the market ruling 
fairly active and generally steady at the 
excellent level of prices. Receipts are run- 
ning ahead of last year® and during the 
first five months show an increase of some- 
thing like 100,000 cattle compared with 
corresponding period of ‘99. A good all- 
around demand is the rule and on the big 
market days a supply of 20,000 to 25,000 
cattle does not disturb the situation, so ex- 
cellent is the inquiry from all classes of 
buyers. Popular prices for good to really 
choice native and western beeves are $4 85 
@5 40, and a good many prime steers go 
over the scales at 5 50@5 75. 

Some splendid prices are being realized 
for dry cows, bulls and butcher heifers. 
It will be conceded at a glance that the 
market is in a healthy position when it is 
noted that fat dry cows and bulls go to 
the butchers at $4 25@4 50 and handy heif- 
ers change ownership at 4 75@5 25. A good 
many cattle are going to the country to 
place on pasture and selected feeders are 
quotable around 5c. Milch cows and spring- 


ers are wanted, when choice, and salable 
all the way up to 50@60 p head, the outside 
for fcy 
Fancy beef steers, $560@570 Canners, $2 25@5 15 
Good to extra. 524a5 %) Feeders, selected 4 30@ 500 
Common to fair, 440@5 00 Stockers. 450 to 450 Ibs, 3I@ 425 
‘Texas steers, 350@5 10 Calves. 300 Iba up, 3 00@ 5 0 
Native heifers, 324@525 Calves, veal. 5 25@ 675 
Fair to good cows, 3 2xq425 Milch cows. each, 25 00@55 00 
Poor to fcy bulls, 20@ 440° 

The supply of hogs is liberal, quality 
generally good and this gives buyers the 
advantage. The provision market has shown 


only moderate firmness, yet there is a good 
demand on both home end export account 
for all kinds of pork product. The market 
for swine has softened a little from the 
recent high level, but good prices are ruling, 
$5@5 25, according to attractiveness. 

Sheep buyers are endeavoring to secure 
concessions owing to the liberal numbers 
on the market. A fair degree of activity 
prevails, however, and country shippers are 
securing good prices for both sheep and 
lambs. Light weight springs $4 25@5 25, 
fcy springs usual premium. Good to choice 
springs usual premium. Good to choice 
wethers 4 75@5 25, ewes and mixed lots 3 25 
@4 75. 

At New York, moderate 


cattle in only 


supply and readily salable at former prices. 
Common to prime native steers $4.75@5 60, 
butcher bulls 3 75@4 25, good to choice dry 
cows 2 50@4 25. Veal calves in good demand 
when choice at 6@6 75. Hog market fairly 
active, desirable lots 5 45@5 60. Sheep in 
about recent favor, common lambs plenti- 
ful and 15@25c lower; fair to choice sheep 


4 25@5 25, yearlings 5 50@6 50, ordinary to 
choice lambs 5 75@7 75. 
The Horse Market. 
At Chicago, trade liberal. but feeling 
somewhat unsettled. Choice chunks and 
draft horses, suitable for export buyers, 


in relatively more demand than drivers, 
common chunks and ordinary work horses. 


Prices cover a wide range and are sub- 

stantially as follows: 
Express and heavy draft,.......--.-. $70@250 
1150 to 1400-lb e hunks,. me drnehelwshecee qui ae 
Carriage teams. RO 
DPR VOED « cow co ccceccccesccceccas sececceees 65@275 
Saddle horses ........--++ cence ceceeees 65a 200 
General purpoOse,......+..--seeeee ess --3B0@ 60 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

Butter shows a marked improvement now 
that full grass stock is on the market, 
a larger portion of receipts grading extra. 
The season has been one or two weeks be- 
hind previous years in some of the north- 





ern states, although the make is rapidly 
increasing and in some instances fully 
equals that of the same time last year. 


Considerable buying for storage is noted, 
which helps to keep stock well cleaned up 
and give the market a steady to firm tone, 
especially in the large eastern trading cen- 
ters. The consumptive demand is good and 
on the whole the market is much stronger 
than usual during the late spring months. 

At New York, market has a strong tone 
and prices rule %c p lb higher. Western 


emy extra 20%c p lb, do state 20%c, firsts 
19144@20c, state dairy extra 19@19%%c, firsts 


18@18%c, western imt cmy extra 17%@18c, 
firsts 16@16%c 
Maryland—At Baltimore, cmy 19@22c p 


lb, dairy 19@20c. 

At Boston, receipts have ruled quite 
large, but with a good demand prices were 
well sutained. Vt and N H cmy extra 20%c 
p lb, do N Y 20%c, do western 20@20%c, 
firsts 18@20c, Vt dairy extra 18c, do N Y 


18¢c, firsts 16@1l7c, western imt cmy 15@16'4c. 
The Cheese Market. 

The demand for cheese, both for home 
and export trade, is fair, but does not equal 
the increasing supply, therefore prices are 
weaker and a shade lower. Old stock is 
well picked up, and steadily held. 

At New York, arrivals have ruled moder- 
ate, demand fair. State fey new 9%@9%c 
good 9@9\%c, light skims 6%@7c. 

Maryland—-At Baltimore, new N Y ched- 
dars 10%@10% c p Ib, flats’ 10%@11\ce. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, trade has ruled fairly 
active for hops of gool quality and there 
is a tendency on the part of holders to 
raise the price althaygh no change hus 
been effected as yet. Pacific coast hops are 
reported steady at London. 

Quotations at New York city 





are as fol- 


lows: N Y state crop ’99, ch 13@14c p lb, 
prime 11%@12%c, medium 8@10c, common 
5@iec, crop of ’98 5@8, olds 2@5c. Pacific 
coast, crop of ’99, ch 13@14c, prime 114%@ 
124%4c, medium 8@10c, common 5@7c, crop of 


"98 5@8c, olds 2@6c. 
arrive 324 40c. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at New 
York compare thus: 


German crop of ’99 to 


Week Cor Since Same 

ending week Sept 1 time 

May 22 last yr "99 last y1 

Domestic receipts..1,334 957 100,183 143,994 


Exports to Europe. 9 1,236 42,630 101,507 
Imp’ts from Europe 15 32 = «5,72 2,648 
INTERNAL REVENUE FROM FERMENTED LIQUORS. 





Apr, 1899 Apr, 1900 
Barrel tax...... eeeee + $0,491,273.54 $5,761,665.37 
OOO oc. cc cdssivacss 1,208.34 585.42 
Retail dealers. eae 3,973.42 3,560.02 
Wholesale dealers... 5,962.58 4,081.23 
Miscellaneous........ 1,378.69 1,951.54 
po! ee Ane re $5,503,796.57 $5,771,843.58 


Thus far it has been a backward season 
for hops, although some yards have made 
but uneven growth, 


a fair caused by the 








THE LATEST MARKETS 








wet weather which prevented working at the F 
proper time. Most of the nlants are ready 
to take wire and no vermin has appeared 
as yet. Very few hops remain in growers’ 
hands. Prices have ranged from lle p Ib 
to $1 p_ bale. Some growers are dis- 
couraged and will not give their vards pro- 
per care.—[J. H. S., Hillsboro, Ore, 


THE GRAIN TRADE, 


GRAIN, STANI» 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF 








ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 
Wheat | Corn Oats 

Cash or spot —-- - — ae 

1900 . 1899 | 1900, | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 








Chicago.......... 66M) .745| .363,| .325 
New York........| .72 | .80%| 41%, | of 
Boston, .......-++| — _ 

Toledo ........... 7434) 761, 

8t Louis.......... 7044] .77 
Minneapolis.....| .65%%4| .715, 
Liverpool....... 831 91 











At Chicago, the wheat ‘market has shown 
fair character, prices holding within a 
narrow range much of the time, undertone 
one of moderate stability. It is altogether 
too early to predict the volume of the next 
crop of wheat, yet traders as a whole seem 
to believe conditions such as to warrant 
the assumption that this cannot prove bur- 
densome. Damage in a few winter wheat 
states has been long since verified, but con- 
ditions in the southwest reported generally 
favorable. 

In the northwest some unrest has been 
created over a mild Crouth period extend- 
ing late into May; some of the professional 
bulls predicting a material shortage in the 
ultimate crop yield in Minn and the two 
Dakotas, compared with last year’s excel- 
lent total, but such guesses are not worthy 
of serious consideration at present. Crop 
conditions in Europe not wholly favorable, 
this particularly true of France and south 
Russia. resulting in more or less firmness 
in foreign markets. The contract grade of 
wheat has remained close to 66%@67c p bu, 
July 67@67\éc. 

Public stocks of wheat in 
are showing a steady 
try receipts at primary points are fairly 
liberal, particularly in the northwest. Ex- 
ports of wheat and flour are without im- 
portant feature, although locally there is a 
moderate demand on uccount of shippers, 
both domestic and export. 

Corn has been easy without showing par- 
ticular weakness. Foreign markets have 
averaged quiet to easy, and what was of 
even more importance, home crop condi- 
tions proved generally favorable. Exports 
liberal, however, and this brought a 
strengthening tendency. As a whole the 
undertone has been one of confidence with- 
out particular bullishness. Prices worked 
down fractionally around 37c p bu for No 


 “ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


The De Laval Cream 
Separators were first and 
have always been kept 
best. They have always led 
in improvements, which 
imitating machines musi 
await the expiration of 
patents to use. The 20TH 
CENTURY improvements 
give them still greater ca- 
pacity and efficiency. They 
are immeasurably superior 
to any other system or 
method that can be em- 
ployed in the separation 
of cream—saving $5.- to 
$10.- per cow per year 
over any setting system 
and $3.- to $5.- over any 
other centrifugal method. 

All sizes, styles and prices 

—$50.- to $800.- 
Send for new “20TH CENTURY” catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RanootpH & Canar Srs., 74 CorttanoT STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


this country 
reduction, and coun- 

















SEE AND WONDER 
AUTOMATIC 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Simple; easy to operate ;durable:saves half the 
jabor. Butter- making simplified. More and bet- 
ter burter. Farmers’ and Agents’ Gold-mine. Price 
$2.50; worth $100. Send stamp for particulars. 

Automatic Cream SeparatorCo, Box 4,QuincyIil 


pi Wanted 














2 in store and 37\%c for July delivery. The 
shipping demand on export account is good 
but not urgent. 7 e close of May finds 
planting practically completed every- 
where,. and during the past week or 10 
days the weather has been moderately 
favorable for germination and plant growth, 

Sympathizing largely with other cereals 
the oats market has ruled easy, price suf- 
fering a fractional loss. "Weather condi- 
tions are believed to be generally favorable 
to the oats crop and speculative offerings 
for country account have been sufficient to 
prevent local support. No 2 in store has 


remained close to 22c p bu, white and 
clipped by sample 23%,@25téc. Moderate 


interest is displayed in July delivery around 
21144@22c. 

Rye receipts small and so with the de- 
mand, but the latter sufficient to absorb 
practically ev erything, ear lots selling on 
the basis of 55%4@56c p bu to go to store. 
Futures neglected, July quotable around 
53e, 

Barley continues quiet and the market is 


less firm than recently, prices in some 
instances being shaded 1@2c, owing partly 
to indifferent demand from maltsters. Re- 
ceipts small as a whole and everything 
sells. Feed barley 35@36c p bu, malting 
grades 37@42c. 


Timothy seed dull under limited offerings 


and only fair demand; undertone one of 
general steadiness on the basis of $2 40@ 


2 45 p 100 lbs for prime. -Clover nominally 
steady around 7 50 p 100 lbs for prime. No 
interest is manifested in new crop deliveries 
of grass seeds. Hungarian is quotable at 
60@70c p 100 lbs, ordinary millet 80c@1 10, 
German millet 90c@1 40, mustard 75c@1 25, 
buckwheat 90c@1 15. 

At New York, grain markets continue 
quiet, governing conditions much the same 


as those at western trade centers. The de- 
mand for. wheat is rather slow, although 
operators are greatly interested in the 
crop outcome; contract grade quotable 
around 71%@72c p bu, choice red in elevator 
76@78c. Corn quiet, No 2 in store 414@ 
41144c p bu. Oats easy, No 2 mixed 26% @27c 


good to choice white 
Clover seed easy 


in store, do white 28%c, 
clipped on track 27@33c. 
at $7 50@10 p 100 lbs. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 





which the produce wiil sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 


ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 
Beans. 
choice lots rule firmer, Ch 
fair 1 80@2 15, ch pea 
1 90@2, white 1 80@ 
imported medium 1 65 
green peas 1 15@1 20. 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, prime evap’d apples steady 
at 6@8c p lb, sun-dried 4@5c, raspberries 


At New York, 
marrow $2 20 p bu, 
2 25@2 30, red kidney 
2 25, yellow eye 2 20, 
@1 85, 


144%4@l5c, cherries 15@16c. 
Eggs. 
At New York, fancy stock in quite mod- 
erate supply, prices generally unchanged. 


Nearby fcy 14%@15c p dz, state and Pa 
prime 14c, w estern 114% @14c, southern 10%@ 
12c, western loss off 131%4.@14c. 

At Boston, receipts are ruling lighter, 
choice stock in steady demand. Nearby fcy 
15@16c p dz, eastern 12@14c, Vt and N H 


13%@14c, western 1114%2@13%c, southern 12@ 
12%c. 


Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, apples in light demand, 
prices steady at $3 50@5 p bbl. Strawber- 
ries in liberal supply and lower. N C prime 


Md 10@12c, 


Ground Feeds. 
At New York, market steady under light- 
er supplies. Bran $16@17 50 p ton, middlings 
@16, fine feed 16 25@16 50, red dog 17@ 


7@9c p at, huckleberries 16@ 


20c, 


19, linseed meal 26 50@27, cottonseed meal 
26 50, screenings 30@80c p 100 lbs, brewers’ 


meal 95@97c, grits 95@97c, chops 72%c, 


coarse meal 82@84c. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market generally steady 
under moderate supply. Prime timothy 90 
@92%c p 100 lbs, No 1 85@87%c, No 2 80@ 
821%4c, clover mixed 75@80c, rye straw 70@ 
80c, oat 40@50c, wheat 35@40c. 

At Boston, first quality hay continues 
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Professor Wood, of the Maine Exp. Station, says of spraying in Aroostook County, 
Me.: “On one farm were fifty-two acres of potatoes, bright and green (September 15), 
while unsprayed potatoes in the neighborhood had been dead two or three weeks. 
THE YIELD WILL BE NEARLY DOUBLE THAT OF UNSPRAYED CROPS.” 


Use “‘BOXAL”’ and Save Your Potatoes. 


Send for free catalogue E. E. containing spraying calendar and full particulars. 
BOWKER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 43 Chatham 
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grades quiet. Prime timo- 
thy $17@18 p ton, No 1 16@16 50, No 2 14 50 
@15 50, ch fine 13@14, clover mixed 13@14, 
rye straw 9@16, oat 8@9. 

Potatoes. 


steady, poorer 


‘At New York, old potatoes steady when 
choice, new in good demand. State $1@ 
1 40 p 168 lbs, state and western 1@1 50 p 180 


lbs, southern prime 3@4 p bbl, Bermuda 


3@6. 

At Boston, old about steady, new irregu- 
lar in price and quality. Aroostook Rose 
35@40c p bu, do Green Mts 50@55c, Hebrons 
40@45c, do Dakota 35@40c, N H and Me 
Hebrons 40c, N Y and Vt Green Mts 40@ 
45c, new $2 50@4 p bbl, 

Poultry. 

At New York, tone of market about 
steady for choice stock. Spring chickens 
17@20c p 1b 1 w, fowls 1042@lic, turkeys 
7@8c, ducks 40@60c p pair, geese 70c@$1, 
pigeons 25@40c, iced turkeys 7@10c, broilers 
15@30c, fowls 10@lic, squabs 1@2 50 p dz. 

At Boston, supply moderate, trade fair. 
Northern and eastern fowls 10@12c p 1b 
ad w, chickens 10@18c, ducks 10@lic, geese 
11@12c, pigeons $1@1 25 p dz, western iced 
turkeys 81%4@10c, live fowls llc, spring 
chickens 15@20c. 

Vegetables. 


Receipts of Bermuda and southern onions 
have been very heavy, one cargo of 65,000 
crates of the former being the largest ever 
received. Prices, which have been ruling 
steady, immediately declined 15@20c p* bu. 
New Orleans stock is about 75c p bbl lower. 

At New York, asparagus has been in light 
supply and firm, cucumbers in good de- 
mand, string beans steady. Fcy asparagus 
$5@6 p dz bchs, prime 1 50@4 50, southern 
beets 2 50@5 50 p 100 bchs, radishes _— 
rhubarb 1@1 50, white turnips 1@2, Fla cu- 
cumbers 1@2 50 p cra, do cabbage 1 sol 75, 


Charleston 2@2 25, kale 25@50c p bbl, lettuce 
1@2 50, New Orleans onions 2@2 25, spinach 


50c. 

At Boston, lettuce, asparagus and cucum- 
bers in good demand. Native asparagus $1 
@1 50 .p dz bchs, celery 1 25, string beans 
2 25@2 50 p bskt, beets 90c@1 p bu, carrots 


60@75c, dandelions 75c, onions 75@85c, pars- 
ley 2, parsnips 2, spinach 65@75c, cabbage 


2 50 p bbl, 
cucumbers 3@5 p 100, 
radishes 25c p dz, lettuce 75c, 
leek 1, salsify 1, 


squash 2@2 50, rutabagas 2@2 25 
rhubarb 3@4c p lb, 
caulifiower 4, 


Wool. 


Very little activity has been shown in 
the market, although prices have not gen- 
erally declined. Manufacturers are cau- 
tious, awaiting a turn in the trade. Sales 
in the country have been of considerable 
size, especially in Wyo, Utah, Mont and 
Nev. 


GOOD FLAVOR 


butter. It’s the flavor 
that oat s butter. The flavor of but. 
ter mili. upon the treatment of 
the milk. It must be relieved of all 







A prcghoe Animal, Stable and Foods, 
\PERFECTION 
“aaa Aerator 


takes out all the animal heat and al! bad odors with 4 
takes out all odors due to feeding ensilage, cab 
turnips, &c., orany odors arising from the stab es. 
Makes sweet milk, rich cream and fine flavored butter, 
Sizes from 1 to 200 cows. Send for prices and free 
logue of Farm and Dairy supplies. 


L. R. LEWIS, [anfr., Box 14, Cortland, N. ¥. 








BINDER TWINE AT LOW PRICES. 


If you want a special inside price on bindet 
twine, either Sisal, Standard or Manila, cut this 
notice out and mail to SEARS, ROERUCK & Co. 
(Binder Twine Department), Chicago, stating 
about how much twine you will require and how 
soon you will want it, and they will save you 
money by quoting you a price that will either 
secure your order or compel the party who 
supplies you te sell to you at a lower price than 
he otherwise would. 


56932 Monthly Seley 





ayable weekly with expenses, 
en or Women to represent us 
in their own state. Your 


jie to takes yo f ee and REQUIRE to 
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This i is 2 serteeh Fob te ~~ hy position. 
s7 iNVOL whatever. 
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Currents and Undercurrents. 


War with Germany? As a_ sensational 
rumor, and nothing more, many trained ob- 
servers have regarded the assertion that 
German colonists had set out to form a 
federation in Brazil as large in area as Ger- 
many itself, and were arming to maintain 
their integrity as such. The recent and 
emphatic iteration of the Monroe doctrine 
by Senator Lodge in congress iuas been va- 
riously interpreted, some believing it was 
aimed at Emperor William on account of 
supposed designs upon South American ter- 
ritory. This tiny war cloud is interpreted 
by still others as newspaper talk calculat- 
ed to keep the American public on good 
terms with Great Britain. Whatever the 
stories mean, they indicate a situation 
which is interesting to watch. 








A vigorous sentiment for the reduction of 
the war taxes, made manifest in New York 
and other business centers, leads the na- 
tional house to allow its committee on ways 
and means to sit during the coming recess 
of congress to frame a bill for the reduc- 
tion of the revenues. The short, last ses- 
sion of the present congress next winter 
will be overcrowded with business. 





The largest attempts at the rescue of 
starving people ever known are those now 
being made in India, by the Indian govern- 
ment and by the people of the United States 
and some of the European countries. The 
best authorities state that 60,000,000 of peo- 
ple are suffering more or less acutely from 
famine; and 10,000,000 are on the verge of 
death by starvation. The government is 
furnishing systematic aid to nearly 6,000,- 
000. 

The hours of labor should be regulated in 
a uniform way by the states, in the opin- 
ion of a majority of the federal industrial 
commission, congress naving no power to 
legislate directly in the matter. Children 
under 14, says this majority report of the 
commission, should not be employed in fac- 
tories, and the working day in all public 
employment should be eight hours. A mi- 
nority report has been filed by two mem- 
bers of the commission. 





Two notable changes of policy made or 
planned by the Methodists at their general 
conference in Chicago were the abolition 
of the itinerant system and the admission 
of women to a larger place in the govern- 
ment of the church. The bishops under the 
new plan are directed to appoint the preach- 
ers annually, which means that the pas- 
torates are to be of indefinite length. Wo- 
men are to be admitted to the general con- 
ferences and to the lay electoral conferences 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers, They enrich the earth. 








A New Insecticide—Caterpillars are 
now making life a burden to the man who 
owns an orchard. He will come out victo- 
rious in his fight against them, however, 
if he uses Disparene, the powerful new 
insecticide being introduced by the Bowker 
Chemical Co, of Boston, Mass. We under- 
stand it is a concentrated preparation of 
arsenate of lead, and as such is probably 
the most effective insecticide known. It is 
cheap, too; we believe enough for 50 trees 
only costs a dollar. Address the company 
for particulars and say you saw this no- 
tice in American Agriculturist. 


How to Grow Good Fruit. 


The superintendent of the Lenox sprayer 
company of Pittsfield, Mass, has delivered 
an address before the Lenox horticultural 
society at Lenox, Mass. The address bore 
chiefly upon spraying and general culture of 
orchard and field crops, how to do it, do it 
cheaply and good, and how to obtain the 
most profit from your labor in the easiest 
manner. The address is quite lengthy, 
about an hour’s talk. Owing to other mat- 
ters ahead of it we cannot publish it in 
this issue. Had this address been placed 
on the market in book form it no doubt 
would have sold at a good price. The full 
address, profusely illustrated, in pamphlet 
form, was intended to be sent to fruit 


growers and owners of estates, free for the 
asking, but to prevent imposition by the 
curious and disinterested, the book will be 
sent to fruit growers or owners of estates 
inclosing 50 cents to the Lenox sprayer 
fcompany. 


72 West street, Pittsfield. Mass. 


held every four years in connection with the 
annual conferences, provided that each of 
the 124 annual conferences gives the change 
of policy a two-thirds majority. The vote 
on this issue at the general conference stood 
542 to 94. Four years ago the same propo- 
sition was adopted by the general confer- 
ence, but failed before the annual confer- 
ences by a narrow margin. The overwhelm- 
ing majority which it has just received, 
however, indicates a marked change in the 
sentiment of the clergy and almost assures 
the success of the movement in the pres- 
ent instance. Woman is the mainstay of 
the Methodist church, as she is of all oth- 
ers. 





Beckham, democrat, remains governor of 
Kentucky so far as the United States 
supreme court is concerned, that body, or 
a majority of its members, deciding that 
it has no jurisdiction in the case, which is 
purely a state affair. The Kentucky court 
of appeals had decided that Beckham was 
governor, by act of the legislature. Ken- 
tucky will have a_ state election next 
November, until which time Beckham will 
be acting governor. 





Secretary Hay told the Boer envoys that 
our government had done its utmost for 
them when it tendered its good offices to 
Great Britain last March for a peaceful 
solution of the South African difficulty; no 
other power, so far as known at Washing- 
ton, had done this much. He quoted the 
convention drawn up at The Hague confer- 
ence as showing that the United States 
need not have tendered its good offices for 
the settlement of a quarrel in the old world, 
The two months’ tour of the United States 
which the envoys have set out to make may 
result in plans for bringing many Boers tv 
settle in this country. 





The closing weeks of congress are crowded 
with important business, as it is planned 
to adjourn during the first or second week 
of June. The Nicaragua canal bill was side- 
tracked in the senate by a vote of 28 to 21, 
for this session. A bill providing for an 
eight-hour day for laborers on government 
works, whether employed directly under the 


government or under contractors, was 
passed by a vote of 151 to 24. 
There was similar legislation in 1892 
which this measure makes operative. 





The farmers of France rallied to the sup- 
port of the republic in the recent local elec- 


tions, by defeating the nationalist candi- 
dates, or those who are opposed _ to 
the present republican system. Paris, 


on the other hand, surprised the world by 
giving the nationalists the control of the 
city’s affairs. This action on the part of 
the great city may have been intended as a 
whack at the policy of the present ministry, 
rather than a blow at republican govern- 
ment, 





The Australians are tired of having their 
court decisions reversed by the imperial 
supreme court thousands of miles away in 
England. and they have embodied this sen- 
timent in their bill for the federation of the 
Australian colonies, now before the impe- 
rial parliament. But they have met with 
opposition, naturally, for the English law 
officers and attorneys have made fat fees 
out of colonial cases. The attorney gen- 
eral testified not long since that his official 
income exceeded $85,000 a year, while the 
solicitor general’s official income was $60,- 
000. Secretary Chamberlain’s suggestion of a 
compromise whereby the supreme tribunal 
should contain colonial judges will not sat- 
isfy the court and the advocates, because 
it will bring in the most brilliant of Aus- 
tralian lawyers to compete with them. 





Colleges and schools in various parts of 
the United States are offering free tuition 
to Cuban youth, among them Leland Stan- 
ford university, Straight university. the 
Southern university and Booker Washing- 
ton’s school for negroes at Tuskegee, Ala. 





“Money is cheaper with us than any- 
where else among men,” says Ellis H. Rob- 
erts, treasurer of the United States, in an 
address upon the new currency law and the 
new 2 per cent bonds. ‘“‘The lowest rate of 
interest borne by the bonds of any foreign 
nation is 2% per cent on British consols.”’ 
Austria pays 4 per cent for money and Italy 
5. Our bonds of all issues are above par, 
while some of the English and German gov- 
ernment securities sell at a discount. ‘‘The 
treasury of the United States is richer in 
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gold than any other nation or any corpora- 


tion or combination. Its treasure in this 
form in its vaults, mints and assay offices 
was, on May 2, $427,238,600, and it grows, 
with some changes, as the snow is heaped 
up in the storms of winter. Here’ the yel- 
low metal makes its home. Of course, then, 
when the world needs it, the search will be 
here. We have ceased to be a debtor na- 
tion.” 





The season for large building operations 
in Chicago is drawing to a close, with the 
strike of the building trade union still on, 
with building almost at a standstill, and 
many large enterprises likely to wait an- 
other year. The loss in wages is estimated 
at $20,000,000. The principal demands of the 
union are: First, that the union should have 
the right to limit the amount of work to 
be done in a day; second, that the walking 
delegates of the union should have the right 
to transfer a man from one job to another 
at will, regardless of the wishes of the em- 
ployers. That is to say, they demand the 
working system which prevails in England. 
Nearly 9000 members of the unions are said 
to have left the city to work else- 
where, many taking their families with 
them, and nearly 10,000, at last accounts, 
were receiving support from the treasuries 
of their organizations. The revenues of 
the street railways have fallen off a thou- 
sand dollars a day. 





Every scrap of trustworthy information 
from the Philippines is eagerly sought by 
a public anxious for the close of hostili- 
ties. The administration press has given 
wide circulation to a letter from Gen The- 
odore Schwan, who says the insurgents 
base their hope of a revival of the insur- 
rection upon two things—the approach of 
the rainy season and the possible triumph 
of the anti-expansion party in the coming 
national election in the United States. He 
quotes the native chief justice of the isl- 
ands, Arellana, as saying that the Filipinos 
as a whole ere unfit for self government. 
Our military grip on the island of Luzon is 
described as tight; local governments be- 
ing started and schools opened. 








Farm Wagon only $21.95. 


In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manu- 
facturing Co., Quincy, Ill., have placed upon 
the market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon that is 
only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch 
wheels with 4-inch tire, and sold for only $21.95. 





This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout, and really’ costs but a trifle more 
than a set of new wheels and fully guaranteed 
for one year. Catalog giving a full description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
any size and width of tire to fit any axle. 


Locomotor Ataxia con- 

quer at last. Doctors 

puzzled, a 
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Driving 
It Home 
Horsemen! 


While you perspire your horses sweat—salty, hot, scaid- 
ing, burning sweat. They are hot under the collar, and 
their necks are chafed. They need 


Veterinary Pixine. 


and need it bad. Ugly, old and chronic sores that re- 
sisted every other resource succumb to this old fashion, 
all powerful, pure, scientific, antiseptic, penetrating, heal- 
ing Ointment. Costs nothing if it fails. Your money back. 
2 oz. box 25c; 8 oz. box 50c. At all druggists and 
dealers, or mailed postpaid. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., Troy, N. Y¥- 

















The “Silly’’ Twins. 


By Jennie E. T. Dowe. 


66 URE enough! Drusilly’s goin’ -t’ 

bile down cider t’-day!”’ Thus 

spoke Crusilla Jimpson, standing 

on the big-pillared front porch of 

her stately house, while she looked 

eastward to the chip-yard, where her twin 

sister, Drusilla, was blazing an _ out-of- 
door fire, beneath a big, black iron kettle. 

“She an’ me is forty year old t’-day,” 
went on Crusilla, ‘‘an’ land o’ Goshen, I 
should think we might have some sort 0’ 
notice taken o’t, if ‘twa’n’t nothin’ more 
than white sugar on slapjacks! She’s jes’ 
possessed! She wouldn’t stop a-bilin’ down 
cider ef ’twas t’ be buried!” 

Crusilla was dressed in a lilac. brocaded 
silk, cut low in the neck, her sloping shoul- 
ders hid beneath a filmy lace kerchief. The 
sleeves of her quaint gown hung loose and 
flowing over full muslin under-sleeves, fin- 
ished at the bottom with a close band, and 
a broad frill of lace drooping over her deli- 
cate hands. The tight bodice of her gown 
set off her slender waist to advantage, its 
slightness accentuated by a double over- 
skirt, flowing airily over a big hoop. 

A cloud flitted across the sun and Cru- 
silla shrank, as she sensed what Drusilla’s 
judgment would be of her dress and ac- 
tions. Painfully she remembered her moth- 
erless childhood and the death of her fath- 
er some 20 years before. Then Drusilla had 
taken to herself one side of the big square 
house and assigned Crusilla the other side. 
“T sha’n’t take nothin’ that don’t b’long t’ 
me,” she had said, ‘“‘an’ I’ll hold t’ that ef 
I’m hung for’t.” 

So strict was her division, that as a 
finality, finding an odd suit which had be- 
longed to her father, she cut coat, vest and 
trousers exactly lengthwise in half. She 
drew a heavy white chalk line through the 
exact middle center of the oil-cloth cov- 
ered floor of the front hall, and fixed the 
stairway beyond use by shutting it off at 
the foot with a strip of wire netting, such 
as she used about her chicken yards. 

The house had separate side wings and 
doors and back stairs, which -each could 
have to herself. At the farther end of the 
long, big hall was a small room in which 
Drusilla and Crusilla had kept their play- 
things when children, and as they had 
grown older, other choice possessions had 
found their way therein. At the great di- 
vision, Drusilla had pulled down the: cur- 
tain over the one window, and locking the 
door had said, “I’ll throw the key in the 
well! Satan hisself couldn’t divide the 
things, an’ ’tis an odd room anyway, an’ 
there won’t either on us have it.’ 

When the Silly twins, as they were uni- 
versally called, were young Drusilla in her 
dark way had been equally as attractive 
as Crusilla was in her light. But now, as 
Drusilla moved about in the blue smoke 
of the wood fire, she looked, with her bent 
figure, her tattered bombazine gown, her 
old saffron, copperas dyed flannel petticoat 
pinned over her shoulders, and her elf locks 
straying from beneath a red bandanna 
knotted about her head, like a veritable 
witch. 

Crusilla’s half of the house had been kept 
painted white and in the best of repair, 
while Drusilla’s half, since the great 
division, had not been touched and was a 
gloomy sight, with its broken blinds and 
flapping clapboards. Crusilla now took her 
way carefully over the rotten floor and 
steps of Drusilla’s half, and as she reached 
her sister, who stood with her back to her, 
she found her talking to herself. 

“Drusilla’s happy,” thought Crusilla. Dru- 
silla, like the click of a lock, snapped her- 
self about and screamed with embittered 
eagerness: “Silly Jimpson, yer allus was a 
fool, an’ yer grow fooler an’ fooler. What 
yer all ragged out fur? Think yer twittery, 
an’ ain’t out o’ the runnin’ yit? Can’t pick 
me fur a green gander. S’pose yer think 
men ez_.a sort o’ cherubim er seraphim. 
Won’t no man tree me, nor a whole caboo- 
dle o’ men! An’ law. what yer crawlin’ 
roun ’arter me fur? Cut my head off afore 
I’d crawl!” : 

Crusilla felt encouraged that Drusilla 
was so lively; she was quite like her old 
self. . “Silly,” she said in a. gentle voice, 
“tis our. birthday!” ° 

“Shucks!” replied Drusilla. “Thirty 
days has September, April, June and No- 
vember. Well, I wuz born two minutes 
afore midnight on the last day o’ Septem- 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


ber, an’ yer wuz born -two minutes arter 
midnight. Yer birthday ez in October. We 
ain’t cup an’ sasser by a long shot. Birth- 
days—who cares—ain’t half baked. I’m 
bilin’ down cider. T’night ez the fullin’ o’ 
the moon, an I'll git it biled down so ’twon’t 
all bile away. I wouldn’t stop ef Gabriel 
should sound his trumpet. Cider’s money.” 

“Oh, Silly, dear.’”’ went on Crusilla in a 
sweet voice, ‘‘won’t yer come in an’ eat sup- 
per with me? I’ll have cut-up dried beef 
with milk, an’ I’ve made an apple pie with 
a mite o’ lemon peel in’t, jus’ ez yer used t’ 
like it.” 

Drusilla held an uplifted dipper of cider 
still, for a moment, and then dashed it into 
the kettle, sending the hot bubbles a-flying. 
She then squatted before the blaze, pound- 
ing the glowing embers into a stream of 
sparks. She then sail in an impassive 
voice: “Silly Jimpson, jus’ walk over t’ yer 
half o’ the house, an’ don’t yer dast t’ dark- 
en my doors!” Crusilla saw the hopeless- 
ness of her efforts and turned away crying. 

She went across the dooryard, and, pass- 
ing through a post gateway, entered an old 
apple orchard. Crusilla looked a little way 
up the country road at a bit of valley and 
a high hill. Coming over t-2 brow of the 
hill was an old, rotten, rattling buggy drawn 
by a white horse, the animal’s despondent 
head fairly stooped to the ground. The 
man in the buggy was bending forward, 
slapping the horse with the loose ends of 
the reins. ‘‘There—yes,”’ said Crusilla, ‘‘ez 
sure ez I’m born, there’s Life Appleyard. I 
wonder——” 

The old man in the buggy gaylv waved 
a crutch toward Crusilla, shouting with a 
cracked voice, ‘““H-o-l-d o-n, Silly! 
H-o-l-d o-n!” Then with a flap, flap of 
heavy hodfs the team reached the other 
side of the fence from Crusilla. The old 
horse stopped and went to cropping the 
grass, while Life put his crutch to the 
ground, and swung himself to the earth 
with a sort of gyrating jig, in which were 
joined a bunched-up, old umbrella, a broad- 
brimmed straw hat, a warty bundle of 
clothes, a bunch of dried pennyroyal and a 
faded flag of the Union, all of which were 
dangling frem their fastenings in the but- 
tonholes of an old army coat which he wore. 

He grinned at Crusilla, took off his old 
muskrat cap, and peering inside said, “Silly, 
a letter fur yer. But by the sufferin mack- 
erel, I hope ’tain’t nothin* t’ hurry ’bout, 
fur the doggoned letter ez 20 year old ef 
’tis a day.” 

“What?” said Crusilla, fingering the gold 
beads at her throat. “Jim Crimus, don’t 
tell me yer be’n ’lottin’ on this letter,” said 
Life, passing out a yellow, aged envelope. 
“Old Joe Folly died t’other day, an’ seems 
he wuz postmaster some 20 years ago or so, 
an’ he got queer toward the end, an’ 
throwed the letters that come in, when he 
took a notion on’t, inter his garret. Now 
he’s dead—his house iooks like a hog-pen— 
lived alone—Well, I’m carryin’ roun’ them 
ar’ old letters, sich ez we can make out. [I 
come lickety-larrick with this one fur yer. 
Got a flag on’t! Hain’t seen one o’ them let- 
ters sense the war o’ ’61. Left my leg in 
Georgy, yer know—sometimes dream ’bout 
the durned old leg.” 

In the meantime he was turning the let- 
ter over and over in his hand. Crusilla 
tremblingly took the missive, half fearing 
to touch what seemed like a message from 
the dead. Life tumbled into the wagon and 
whacking the old horse with the gathered- 
up reins rode away. 

Crusilla crushed the létter in her hand 
and then hid it within her bosom. She then 
hurried through the apple orchard, across 
a hillocky field into a little footpath lead- 
ing into a wood. Here she came to a clear, 
running brook, and, crouching, made a cup 
of her hand and drank slowly to moisten 
her parched mouth and lips. She then rose 
and passed through a gap in a tumble-down 
stone wall into a graveyard. In the shel- 
ter of. the wall grew clumps of tansy, which 
Crusilla gathered in big bunches, pressing 
the bitterly fragrant leaves to her face. 

“Twenty years ago,” she said, ‘dear old 
dad lay dead, and I picked the tansy to 
place about him in his. coffin. Twenty years 
ago.” She wandered in and out among the 
irregular headstones, many of them black 
and sunken, until she finally lagged her 
steps into a poplar.walk, and at:the head 
of a long path crouched by her father’s and 
mother’s grave. 

She sat still till the bright morning turned 
to gray afternoon. Then finally she drew the 
letter from her bosom and tried to make 
out the half-discernable direction. She 
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picked up a sharp stone and twisted and 
fretted a hole in the earth of her father’s 
grave. ‘“‘I’ll bury it,” she said. ‘‘I’ll never 
read it.”’ 

But she hesitated, then took her brooch 
from her. kerchief and tore the letter open 
at one end with the pin. Slowly she drew 
forth the folded sheet and flatted it gut, and 
she read: ‘‘Dear Silly, meet me Thursday 
evening in the long graveyard walk. I will 
be there by sunset. When I see you, pretty 
one, in the poplar path, I shall know it 
means yes.” Then followed a name faded 
past deciphering. The letter was dated 20 
years before. The graveyard walk—the 
poplar path—the very spot where she was 
now sitting. F 

She herself had walked there with Eneas 
Bascom, a likely young man, and the writer 
of this belated letter. Here he had pro- 
posed for her hand, and when she had co- 
quettishly put him off he had written this 
letter, which after 20 years she had re- 
ceived. At th> time he had suddenly left 
town, never to return. Stories had come 
back that he was married and was a rich 
man. Crusilla on this morning had dressed 
herself in the very gown which she had 
worn in her last walk with Eneas, down this 
very path. To-day was Thursday. and for 
the moment it seemed to her that she was 
young and keeping the requested appoint- 
ment with Eneas. ; 

Far down the avenue of poplars a man 
came walking, tarrying here and there to 
read an inscription upon a gravestone. He 
reached Crusilla with a high-headed, strong 
Swing. Her face was still hid and the let- 
ter had slipped from her lap to the ground. 
The man paused, looked at the letter, 
picked it up and read it.. Then bending 
over the lonely figure, he said in a gentle 
voice, “Silly!” 

She looked up. Yes—no—yes—was it 
Eneas Bascom? The man - spoke again. 
“Silly—Miss Jimpson—Confound it all— 
Silly,’ and a smile broke over his fine, 
bearded face. Then he added, “You have 
kept my letter all these years—after all you 
must love me a little!” ‘‘Eneas,” she re- 
plied, ‘I have just got your letter, and—” 

“I don’t understand,” he interrupted. 
“Anyway, Silly, you have kept the appoint- 
ment, though the time is a little off, but 
I’m ready—”’ 

“You, Eneas?” and Crusilla sprang sharp- 
ly to her feet. ‘‘Where’s your wife?” 

“Here she is,” he replied, crushing Cru- 
sila in his arms and giving her a rousing 
smack. “Silly, I’ve never been married, 
and I must say it’s taken you a wearisome 
time to make up your mind.” ; 

Early the next morning Crusilla took her 
way to Drusilla’s part of the house. She 
found the side door unlocked and went in. 
She called her sister’s name into the empty, 
echoing silence to get no reply. Looking 
about and finding no trace of Drusilla, Cru- 
silla walked through the dusty, darkened 
rooms of the main house, until she came 
at last to the lower front hall. Here she 
discovered something like a foot-marking 
upon the constantly renewed chalk line. 
She followed the uncertain tracing to the 
hall door of the little end room, which was 
ajar. Tiptoeing, she stole within. A ray 
of morning, through a gap in the curtain, 
showed Drusilla in all her old rags, sitting 
in a child’s low chair, near the center of 
the room. Crusilla came to her § side, 
pressed her cheek against the gray, dis- 
ordered hair, and looking down upon 
Drusilla’s face she saw it shining in purest 
light, a wonderful, unearthly luminosity, 
making her beautiful with the strange, spir- 
itual beauty of death. 

In Drusilla’s hand was held an old da- 
guerreotype of Crusilla and Eneas, .which 
Crusilla had lost many years before. Cru- 
silla understood. ‘Poor Drusa,” she said, 
“so you loved Eneas! And I will keep your 
secret and the old picture shall be buried 
with you.” 





The Cup. 


My God once mixed a harsh cup for me to 
drink from it, 

And it was full of acrid bitterness intensest; 

The black and nauseous draft did make me 
shrink from it, 

And cry, “O thou who every draft alike dis- 
pensest, 

This cup-of anguish gore, bid me not to. quaff 
of it, . 

Or pour away the dregs and the deadliest 
half of it!’ 7 

But still the cup he held; and seeing he or- 
dained it, 

One glance at him,—it turned to sweetness as 
I drained it. 

[William R. Alger (Oriental Poetry). 
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An _ Insect-Eating Plant. 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON, 





“Can little plants 
Eat bugs and ants 
And flies and meat? 


“Surely the fare 
Of flowers is air 
Or sunshine sweet.”’ 

“T suppose all you other plants in the 
Bwamp think I’m a very odd fellow,” said 
Pitcher Plant, “‘because I eat flies and lady- 
bugs and even mosquitoes, when I can get 
them; but then I have one friend that keeps 














me company. Sundew loves a flesh diet, too. 
I guess all wonder how I catch so many 
insects, but if you look closely you will see 
a little cord; red and green, that runs round 
the tops of my pitchers and down the lit- 
tle flap in front. ‘l.always keep some white 
molasses On hand and I spread this’on the 
cord. All the insects love this sweet, sticky 
juice, and they come creeping along ‘the 
cord, smacking their lips at the feast. 
Splash! down one tumbles into a pitcher. I 
always keep my pitchers half full of wa- 
ter. He tries to creep up again, but I have 
looked out for that. The tops of my pitch- 
ers are lined with hairs that point down- 
ward and Mr Fly could never walk over 
these, even if he managed to creep out of 
the water. I let the flies and ladybugs soak 
in the water for a long time, and then when 
I feel hungry or thirsty I take a good swal- 
low of this drink, and you don’t know how 
strong and handsome it makes me. I really 
think if some of you other plants ?n the 
swamp would change to an insect diet you 
would improve a great deal.’”’ But all the 
other plants shook their heads in disgust. 

“Eat flies and cunning little ladybugs and 
the beautiful butterflies that come and sip 
our honey? Why! we should rather die than 
do that, wouldn’t we, plants?’* 

“Yes, yes.”’ they all echoed, “‘we’d die be- 
fore we ate flies.”’ 


EE 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Little Brothers and Sisters—I am 10 
vears old. I can ride horseback. I think 
the one on the left is the city boy.—[Miss 
Cloud. 

I live on a western N Y dairy farm. I 
am 12 years old. I have a rifle and think 
it is fun to hunt. I shoot woodchucks and 
sauirrels.—[C. B. 

I am 12 years old and am in the sixth 
grade at school, I have eight books; they 
are spelling, arithmetic, grammar, etymol- 
ogy, geography, civics, history and physi- 
ology. I do not like to go to school. My 
teacher's name is Mrs Handy.—[M. S. D. 

Chinese—Somie of the Tablers write about 
their home being so old and of the country 
they live in. There are some people around 
here who are proud of their ancestors. One 
is a first cousin to Louisa M, Alcott and 
another a brother to William Cullen Bry- 
ant. I have a cousin that is not a year old 
and has been around the world. His uncle 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


has been around three times. They came 
to our place and brought: their. Chinese 
nurse along with them. She wore the same 
kind of clothes as do the natives of China. 
If the Tablers wish, I. will send her photo 
and the baby dressed in Chinese costume. 
I have an aunt and a cousin who are both 
deaf and dumb. Among my favorite hymns 
are Beneath the Cross, Holy Spirit, Faithful 
Guide, “I'll go where you want me to go.’’— 
{Agricolae Filia. 





Shearing Sheep—This spring I had my 
first experience in shearing sheep, shearing 
over 100 head owned by my brother and 
myself. I cannot agree with Egyptian 
Boy. He seems to be quite a professional 
in the tramp business, to get enough money 
to pay board and go to school eight months 
in the year and step around in dress suits. 
Do not the Tablers think he is setting a 
bad example and rather encouraging a life 
of idleness, save the school part? I don’t 
see where he can find pleasure in so doing. 
If tramps are good enqugh for him to asso- 
ciate with part of the time, why should he 
be ashamed to speakto them at other times? 
[Wesley W. Kidwell. 





‘Ginks’s Graveyard—I am 10 years old. 
I live 2% miles from town. I go with my 
mother to town once a week to take eggs 
and butter. Papa has a large orchard and 
it is in full bloom. . My father has two 
cows, two horses and one colt. He works 
at a sawmill sometimes and used to work 
at acorn mill. Now he works on his farm. 
I have three Bantams, three catS and one 
puppy. I have a little graveyard and in 
it are a snowbird, two chickens and two 
cats. I put flowers on the graves every 
day and keep them pretty and green.— 
[Ginks. 





Disgusted—A few days ago I received a 
letter from a young man I have never seen, 
and-I was thoroughly -disgusted before I 
had read half of it. That young man must 
have a very poor opinion of girls to think 
they care to receive a letter like the one he 
wrote. Palmetto State -Girl; do people 
where you live get their mioney by killing 
black snakes? Mont, do write and tell us 
about your experiences in Cuba and about 
the piaee In general;' Do any of the Ta- 
blers belong to the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian temperance union?: It is just as cruel 
to remove the wings-afid’ skins from birds 
as it would be to scalp people. It is even 
more so, because people can fight for them- 
selves much better than birds can.—[Mea- 
dow Sweet. 





DRAWING BY CHARLES S. COBB, 





Rather Rude—Miss Idal. gave it to Sour 
Girl and Hon E. Bee pretty hard. I wouldn’t 
dare send my picture, for she would pay 
me a worse compliment than she did Sour 
Girl, I'm afraid. Susquehanna Fisherman, 
my first fish was an eel, and: my brother 
pulled it out’ for mew How many of the 





Tablers have eaten eel meat? I suppose the 
bare idea would make some sick, as they 
are considered a water snake, but they are 
really very nice.—[Elm. 


- I think, Miss Idal, you are rather rude 


when you say what you just did about 
Sour Girl. I wouldn’t say that about any- 
one, and I do not agree with you about 
birds, for I love them and love to hear 
them sing, and would much rather see 
them in a tree than on a hat.—[Miss Veve. 


Will Miss Idal please tell us what are he: 
ideas of rudeness? For my part, I would 
rather send my photo to one who “hadn't 
common politeness enough to acknowledge 
it” than to display it where it was liable to 
be called a ‘“‘critter’’ resembling a “stuffed 
monkey and a scarecrow.” La Fayette, I 
think that your city boy is at the right and 
yourself on the left.—[Nellie M. 


Hen Fever—The letters in our jolly Ta- 
ble remind me how a friend of mine was 
cured of a bad case of hen fever. He sent 
for books on Natural Laws of Hatching 
Artificial Incubation, etc, and for half a 
dozen sample copies of poultry papers and 
catalogs. But before they reached him he 
bought a fine bicycle. The second time he 
rode it he came along the road where I 
was at work. ‘Watch me let her out,” said 
he, “bet I can make a mile in 2%.”” He did 
‘let her out,’”’ but before he’d gone 20 rods 
he ran into a big Plymouth Rock rooster 
The rooster had been on one side of the 
road with a bunch of hens. When he saw 
the bicycle coming he must have lost his 
head and flown into it. Be that as it may, 
my friend found himself in the gutter, and 
the rooster lying quite still in the road. As 
he picked up his bike with the front wheel 
smashed and the whole thing covered with 
feathers, and started for home, he wore a 
very sheepish look indeed. “If chickens are 
such blamed fools as to run into a fellow 
when he’s going along the road minding his 
own business, I sha’n’t want anything fur- 
ther to do with them,” said he. That little 
unlucky accident cost him about $4, but it 
cured him of his “hen  fever.”’—[What’s 
Who. 


Remarks—Mr Editor, are you getting 


bashful, too? If not, we would like to hear 
from you.—[Miss Talkative. 


An excellent class motto, I think, is 
“Plus ultra’ (more beyond).—[One of the 
Boys Behind the Plow. 


Vanity Fair, I do net agree with you 
about mutilated names. I think that girls 
ought to spell their names just as they 
choose, and the boys can do likewise. I 
spell my name Maymee, but not Maymie.- 
[Dixie Girl. 


How many of the Tablers ever hang May 
baskets? It is all the rage in our coun- 
try. The other night the young folks of 
two of our neighboring families came over 
and we went to three other houses, Some 
of us walked eight miles and didn’t get 
home until 2.30 o’clock. We all enjoyed 
ourselves, but were pretty tired the nex 
day.—[Iowa Opal. 


Penn Sylvania: sent the Editor’s mon- 
ster a sweet sample of trailing arbutus, 
which, however, never reached the old fel 
low’s mouth. 

I live far down in the sunny south, wher: 
mistletoe and holly abound. How many of 
the Tablers ever saw any? I read _in 
one of the March numbers where someone 
wanted mistletoe for a _ souvenir. It is 
spring down here, and the woods look like 
a flower garden. They are gay with dog- 
wood blossoms, sweet williams, violets and 
buttercups, and soon we shall have lots of 
wild roses.—[Southern Boy, Mississippi. 


I also am a senior in the high school 
Judge, and am president of my class. We 
can boast. of only one fellow who smokes 
habitually in a schooi of about one hundred 
pupils. Let us hear from you often, and 
at your request,. I will send my picture.- 
[Jane, from Massachusetts. 
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This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyone afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their‘ address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass, he will direct them to a perfect cure. 
He has nothing to sell or give, only tells 
how he was cured. Hundreds have tested 
it with success.—[Adv. vs 














Talk Around the Table. 


Bereavement. 
ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





In the far deeps of consciousness, 
Something that lies profoundly sleeping 
Awakes to life beneath the stress 
Of heart-sore weeping. 


Some certainty, some final strength, 
From which there can be no appealing; 

An inward sureness that at length 
Shall work our healing. 


How strange it is! The dark, dark path, 
That seems to lead to blackness only, 
‘Will surely bring us peace. It hath 
Its angel lonely, 


Who at the parting of the ways 
Awaits us with a presence tender, 
And to our dulled, earth-blinded gaze 

Show’s heaven’s splendor. 





The Same Box—Ramona, if caring for all 


kinds of pets, being a “book worm” and 

forsaking society are signs of ‘“single- 

blessedness,”” why, I am in the same box 

with you. I had rather take my book and 

dog and go read under some gnarled old 

oak than go to a dozen parties. This is one 

verse of my favorite poem: 

“I live for those who love me, for those that 
know me true, 

For the heaven that smiles above me, and 
awaits my spirit, too; 

For the human ties that bind me, for the 
task my God assigned me, 

And the good that I can do.” 

([B. G, F. 

Only Friendship—If Silas Q. Croker 
practices what he preaches, he comes very 
near my ideal of what a man should be. 
I believe we should make the most of our 
opportunities and get all the pleasure we 
can out of life. I also believe it is our 
duty to ourselves and others to dress as 
well as our means will permit, and if we 
cannot always look as though we have just 
stepped out of a band box, we can always 
leok neat. I have seen the statement made 
that there is no such thing as friendship 
between people of opposite sex, for when 
the attachment gets to that line, it changes 
to love. Now I think that is all nonsense, 
for I number among my dearest friends 
some of the opposite sex, and the feeling 
which exists between us is friendship,’ pure 
and strong.—[Mae. 





Kind Regard—Mr Excelsior, like so much 


other reasoning, your logic is good, but 
is on an absolutely wrong foundation, 
and so your eonclusion is not truth. 


When I talk with a friend, and am guard- 
ed and careful in my manner of talking, 
it is not because I am protecting my 
“pride,” but because I don’t want to hurt 
his or her feelings by some rude or unkind 
remark. I love my friend, and words seem 
to be a barrier sometimes to the best 
feelings, so we should all be careful how 
we express our feelings, not to protect our 
pride, but to be honest and kind, thinking 
of our friend’s feelings first, and our own 
last. I know that my friend feels the same, 
so we talk in a guarded way, and our ‘“‘fur- 
tive glance” means, ‘‘O, I have been selfish 
and weak, and carelessly said something 
to hurt you. I have been thinking of my- 
self and not of you.’’ Why, Mr Excelsior, 
the most beautiful of manners between 
friends, expressive of self-control, generous 
feeling and kind regard, you have inter- 
preted to mean selfish self-pride.—[Eda. 





Angels in the House—From a practical 
experience I know it is a good thing 
for any man to know how to do all kinds 
of housework, and it is also a good thing 
for the farmers’ wives . to know how to 
do many things around a farm, but I am 
not at all certain that it is good for her 
to practice this except in a case of absolute 
necessity. I see so many men trying to 
have the wages of a hired hand saved by 
working their wives and themselves nearly 
to death. Their garden is neglected, the 
lawn is a pig lot, and where there ought to 
be sunshine and an angel in the house, 
one finds discontent and unhappiness and 
a certain knowledge that marriage is a fail- 
ure. The writer spent time enough in the 
house to learn the art of keeping house 
and doing it as it should be done. He 
has never regretted it, and while he does 
not always practice it, he is rather proud 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


of the fact that he can do housework. One 
thing he did learn, that housework on the 
average is much harder and tiresome than 
field work. If men more generally under- 
stood housework there would be less over- 
worked women, and men as a rule would be 
much happier. What would the result be, 
I wonder, if some women kept house more 
for their own benefit and less for the neigh- 
bors? Nothing to Say, can you tell me?— 
[Bachelor of Cresco. 





Looking Backward—Hearty congratula- 


tions to The Mother of Three, who so lately 
celebrated the 25th anniversary of her mar- 
riage day. May they live, if God wills it 
s0, to celebrate not only their golden but 
their diamond wedding. Looking forward a 
quarter of a century looks like a long, long 
time. Looking backward over 25 years, it 
seems but a little time comparatively. In 
youth we hope for much and look forward 
to achievements worthy of the name. But 
how seldom we gain what we seek or that 
our achievements are as great as our expec- 
tations. But a consecrated life brings soon- 
er or later a sure reward, although the 
treasures in heaven may exceed the treas- 
ures of earth.—[Aunt Mollie. 





Stout Women—I think that the majority 
of stout people who want to become thin- 
ner are more or less benefited by abstaining 
from eating all kinds of fat, sweets and 
starchy food, such as potatoes, cakes, pies, 
etc. But I think I know a better way and 
that is by eating only two meals a day. Eat 
slowly and masticate well, with little or no 
drink during meal time, and you will find 
that your health will be the better for it, 
and although it may seem hard at first, 
after you get used to it you’ will feel 
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stronger to do your work. Omit either 
breakfast or supper, whichever is most con- 
venient. If that is too hard, the juice of 
one lemon in hot water .on awakening in 
the morning. is an excellent liver corrective, 
and for stout women is better than any 
anti-fat medicine ever invented.—[Louise. 
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Two Sides—There are nearly always two 


sides to a story. A gentleman went one 
day to call on a lady whom he hoped to 
induce to marry him. Perhaps like the lady 
with the shabby shoes, he was confident of 
his success, and so did not take the pains 
he should have done. After that call she 
decided, if he was not particular enough to 
put on a clean pair of cuffs when coming 
to call on her, he would not suit her. It 
might be well for those who are thinking 
of selecting a wife on judging of her char- 
acter by her appearance, to be sure that 
their own outfit is correct.—[Charity. 





Pansy Culture—A Tabler has asked for 
directions in cultivating pansies. I cannot 
give a florist’s way, but can tell of a grand 
success I had, also of failures. I had tried 
many times to grow them from seed and 
plants from the greenhouse, planting them 
on the east side of the house around small 
pear trees, having only the morning sun, 
but without success. One May seven seed- 
lings of fine strain were given me. Expect- 
ing failure, I put them in a daffodil bed 
on a bank wall where the sun shone from 
morn until 4 o’clock, and kept a pot over 
them for a week. Every one lived. Then 
I planted seed after the daffodils’ foliage 
died down. The wash water from milk 
utensils was turned on every morning. The 
bed was inclosed with chicken netting two 
feet high. Through the hot sunny days a 
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HE CRACK SHOT. 


The Best and Safest Rifle on the Market. 


This Crack Shot “Take Down” is the only perfect rifle ever offered atsolow a 
rice of the Crack Shot are not more perfect] 
Every barrel is accurately rifled. Therefore, we can guarantee the Crac 
Shot for accuracy, which is the most essential feature of a rifle, and yet never hereto- 
fore to be found in rifles at the price of the Crack Shot. . : 

The Crack Shot is the safest rifle on the market, as it is fitted with an Automatic 


The Automatic Ejector on this rifle is another feature which throws it entirely 
It has a 22 Short, 20 1-2 barrel and weighs about 4 pounds. 


ened Frame and Butt Plate, Blued Barrel, Walnut stock and Fore End. The barrel is 
detached by simply loosening the screw under frame. 


OUR OFFER Given for only 4 new subscriptions to this journal at $1 per 
* year, including the Year Book and Almanac, or 2 new sub- 
scriptions and $1.50 additional. Sent by express, receiver to pay charges, which will be 


light. Price $4, a year’ssubscription to this journal included with each rifle purchased. 
Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send to the nearest. 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY are eran, ea ee 
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4 New Subscriptions to this Journal. 





It also has Case Hard- 
We offer this rifle on the. 


Pereecettcttecesesesese sees gS 
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sheet was thrown over, 
trees. In the fall there were some nice 
plants and a few blossoms. At Christmas 
I picked my last flowers, leaving many buds. 
The fir branches of a Christmas tree were 
put over them and the pansies were tucked 
in for the winter. April 1 the boughs were 
taken off, the buds ready for unfolding. 
Daffodils also pushed up. Just imagine a 
bed of yellow carpeted with pansies, from 
white ones that looked like snowflakes, 
through all the various colors and mark- 
ings to black! I had all I wanted for the 
sick, church, memorial and _ graduation. 
Never allowed one to go to seed. This bed 
was good for two years. After that time 
a new bed has to be prepared. Have a rich, 
pulverized soil. { prefer liquid fertilizer 
for growing plants, being careful not to 
let a drop get near the plants to burn them, 
Plant the seed where they are to grow, 
care for them and they will pay one back 


> 


in pleasure.—[E. B. 


until shaded ‘by 





Sunny Temper—An exchange tells of one 
lady who reduced superfiuous flesh by the 
use of vinegar in her drinking water, and 
in every way that she could make use of 
it, or preferably lemon juice. This for the 
fat sister from Pennsylvania. She has my 
sympathy, but I would suggest that she 
absorb not too much acid, if by so doing 
she should lose any part of her sunny tem- 
per, which is, I am sure, of more value to 
herself and friends than a graceful form 
could be. I have often wondered if one of 
our brightest contributors to the Young 
Folks’ Table doesn’t answer to the name 
of Lida Sims when she is at home. “’Fess 
up,” Lida, if I am right. I am glad the 
young people and also the older ones are 
so aroused over the discussion of the 
slaughter of birds. Time was when I wore 
both birds and wings, but my little daugh- 
ter and I formed an Audubon society of our 
own quite a long time ago.—[Polly (Toodle) 
Richards. 


ee 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON, 





As farm work is now pressing we will give you only 
one puzzle this month, and that will be a word hunt. 
Don’t hurry on this, as you have the whole month to 
get it out. The usual 15 prizes will be given, the first 
of which will be two dollars in cash and the other H 
will be all good ones. The word is 

EGYPTIAN. 

Any word ‘will be allowed which can be found in the 
main part of Webster’s International Dictionary; that is, 
any word in the dictionary from A to Z. This bars out 
French, Greek and Latin words, proper names, etc, unless 
found in the main part of the book. No word can be 
used that contains letters not found in the word Egyp- 
tian, nor can you use the letters more times than they 
are found in the root word. 


ANSWERS TO THE MARCH CONTEST. 


1—Smouldering. 
36) 1976(54 
180 


32 
2—All is not gold that glitters. 
3—Man-you-mit (manumit). 
—O U CH 

U G Y 

CL 

H Y¥ 
5—A Bill. 
6—Bright, day, 


~<a 
=! 
~* 


long, young, folks, shady, grove, miles, 





noonday, cook, basket, bouquet, water, spring, cloud, 
southwest, blow, rainy, agreeable, fancy, return, safety, 
good night, picnic, success 
7—D-rag: 2, s-addle; 3, o-lay; 4, l-awn; 5, a-void. 
8—Orbiculate. 
1602 
743 
859 
9—Genesis, 43-7. 
10— Damascus. 
l-S MART 
MINER 
ANI 885 
RES IN ° 
TREN D 
12 8 C BS GS DMA 
STAB RUM™ 8 
CARE US ED 
BRE D MEN D 
8 r AQ I 
G ATE 8 
Ss = Ba & M 
’ SHOE NAPE 
MORE APES 
FEEL PENT 
SSS ESMEST 
PRIZE WINNERS FOR MARCH, 
Ruby L. Palmer, Ct; Lillian C. Durfee, ; Emma 
Phillips. Parsons, Mass; E. Alfred Edwards, Cal; Ar- 
menia Todd, N Y; Mrs Alice Wells, Mich; Villa T. 


no: Me; Mrs Arthur Pascoe, Ct; Jessie H. Graham, 


; Miss Ellen Rockwell, Ct; Edwin Johnson, Mass: 
Annie W. Brownell, R I; Mrs A. A. King, N Y¥*, Mrs 
F. D. Lewis, Mass; Jacob Zerbe, Kan. ‘i 


The Good Cook. 


With Green Peas. 


DOROTHY JUNE. 





Steamed Peas: Cook the peas in a double 
boiler, covered tightly, and to every quart 
allow a piece of butter the size of a walnut, 
and 2 tablespoons water. Cooked in this 
way they retain their whole flavor, and are 
most delicious. 

Green Pea Soup: Shell 1 peck peas, leave 
out about 1 pint, boil the rest in 3 qts wa- 
ter until soft enough to strain through a 
sieve, add 2 oz butter, an onion chopped fine, 
seasoning to taste and a little thyme and 
parsley; let boil for a few minutes, just long 
enough to absorb the flavor of the herbs, 
strain, put over the fire again, add the re- 
maining pint of peas, and let simmer until 
done. Serve very hot. 

Stewed Green Peas: Boil the peas in plen- 
ty of water to cover them, add salt to taste, 
and a small bunch of mint, cook quickly 
and do not cover the saucepan. When done, 
remove the mint, strain off the water, give 
the peas a turn with a lump of butter the 
size of an egg, add a pinch of sugar and 
seasoning to taste. Another nice way to 
dress peas is to add % cup sweet cream or 
milk, let boil up once and serve. Stil) an- 
other and a very pleasing one, is fo leave 
a very little water on the peas, and roll the 
butter in a dessertspoon of flour before add- 
ing it, then let simmer, stirring constantly, 
for 10 minutes longer. Peas require very 
careful seasoning in order not to disguise 
their own delicious flavor. 

Green Pea Rolls: Mix cold cooked peas 
well with half the quantity of mashed po- 
tatoes, to each cupful allow 1 dessertspoon 
butter (melted) and 1 teaspoon flour, form 
into nice-sized rolls, dip in beaten egg, then 
roll in grated bread crumbs and fry to a 
delicate brown in boiling fat. This is a very 
pleasing way of using up left-over vegeta- 
bles. If preferred, after the rolls are bread- 
erumbed they may be brushed with melted 
butter, and baked in a hot oven for 20 min- 
utes. 








Cherries. 
MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 
Canned Cherries: Select fine, ripe, sour 
cherries, stem, wash and stone them. For 


every quart of fruit allow 4% Ib white sugar 
and ™% pint water. Put the fruit and sugar 
into the preserving kettle in layers, and let 
stand one heur. While waiting, simmer in 


the water to be added to them, 1 table- 
spoon of the stones for every quart of 
cherries. Strain, then add sufficient boil- 


ing water to supply what was lost in sim- 
mering. Add this to the fruit, bring quick- 
ly to a boil, and let boil five minutes. Seal 
boiling hot. 

Preserved Cherries: Select large, ripe, sour 
cherries, stew, wash and stone them. Allow 
1 lb sugar to 1 lb of fruit. Sprinkle half of 
the sugar over the cherries, and let stand 
one hour, Then pour into a preserving kKet- 
tle, simmer 10 minutes, take out the cherries 
with a perforated spoon, add@the rest of the 
sugar to the syrup let it boil, skim, add 
the cherries again, and simmer until they 


are clear, and the syrup rich and thick. 
Seal boiling hot. In stoning cherries, al- 


ways be careful to save all the juice. 

Cherry Jelly: Select fine, ripe, sour cher- 
ries. Put them into a preserving kettle, 
and mash slightly to extract the juice: 
place them on the back of the stove to 
cook slowly, and let simmer for half,an 
hour. When sufficiently cool, put them into 
a coarse muslin jelly bag (a small quantity 
at a time) and squeeze out all the juice, 
pressing hard. To 2 cups of the juice allow 
1% cups fine granulated sugar, bring the 
juice quickly to the boiling point, and boil 
very rapidly for 20 minutes. Then draw the 
kettle aside and add the sugar, which 
should be very hot, and stir steadily until 
it is all dissolved. Set over the fire again 
and boil briskly for one minute. If one- 
fourth part currant juice be added, the jelly 
will be firmer. This is delicious. 

Cherry Jam: Stem, wash and stone the 
cherries, heat gently, mash and cook 


slightly to extract the juice. To each pound 
of pulp add % Ib of loaf sugar, bring slowly 
to the boiling point, boil gently 20 minutes, 
skim, put into jam pots, and at the end of 
24 hours cover and put away. 

Cherry Cheese: 


Stone red cherries and 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


chop them fine; add % lb white sugar to 
each pound of fruit, and simmer very slow- 
ly until a smooth, stiff mass. It should be 
a firm jelly when cold. Pour into bowls, 
and when cold seal like jelly. When serv- 
ing it, cut in thin slices and serve with 
whipped cream and sponge cake. It is also 
excellent served with blanc mange. 

Pickled Cherries: Choose large cherries, 
ripe but not soft, stem, wash and stone 
them. For every 5 lbs of fruit allow 8 lbs 
sugar, 1 pint cider vinegar, 1 teacup water 
and 1 tablespoon each of ground mace and 
cinnamon. Tie the spices in a piece of mus- 
lin and boil them with the vinegar, sugar 
and water in a granite or porcelain kettle 
for 10 minutes. Add the cherries, place on 
the back of the stove and simmer gently fo1 
10 minutes. Seal boiling hot. One teacup 
of the cherry stones tied in a muslin bag 
and boiled with the syrup will improve the 
flavor. 

Spiced Cherries: To every 4 lbs fruit al- 
low 4 lbs sugar, 1 cup vinegar, 1 tablespoon 
ground cinnamon and 1 teaspoon whole 
cloves. Put sugar, spices, vinegar and 1 
cup cherry stones (tied in a piece of mus- 
lin) on to boil and let simmer slowly 15 
minutes; add the cherries with their juice 
and simmer slowly until rich and thick. 
Seal. 

Cherry Syrup: Select large, ripe cherries 
and extract the juice as for jelly. To each 
quart of juice allow 3 lbs granulated sugar, 
put the sugar with 1 pint boiling water into 
a preserving kettle, and stir until the suga 
is dissolved. Add the juice, bring to the 
boil, skim, boil rapidly for one minute, bot- 
tle and seal. Delicious with hot cakes, or 
for flavoring drinks, ice cream, and pud- 
ding sauces. 





Fresh Fruit Salads. 


AGNES CARR SAGE, 





Fruit salads are increasing in favor, and 
at a dinner party of the past winter I noted 
an apple and celery salad as a most pleas- 
ing variety. The fruit, vegetable and a few 
English walnuts were merely chopped very 
fine together, mixed with a small portion of 
mayonnaise dressing and served in cups 
of crisp young lettuce. It would be very 


nice, too, as a filling for ripe, red toma- 
ties. Fruit salads are of two kinds—sweet 
and sour. For the latter, a thin mayon- 


raise, made with lemon juice in the place 
of vinegar, is generally used, but the sweet 
dressings are of several varieties, one of 
which is as follows: 

Sweet Dressing: Whip the yolks of 4 eggs 
until very thick and creamy, then sift in, 
gradually, 1 cup pulverized sugar, and % 
teaspoon salt. Lastly add the strained juice 
of 2 lemons. 

Strawberry Salad: For this, select fine, 
fresh fruit, hull and wash. Then prepare 
little cups, one for each person, of small 
heads of young lettuce. Fill partly full of 
berries. Sprinkle them with a little lemon 
juice and pour in a teaspoon of mayon- 
naise. Garnish with strawberry leaves and 
a few large, perfect berries. Serve imme- 
diately. 

Pineapple Salad: With a silver knife cut 
a very ripe pineapple into tiny cubes, re- 


jecting the core. Sweeten slightly, chill 
and mix with the fruit dressing. 

To Can Strawberries—Wash and drain 
from water, and hull strawberries, ove! 


night, adding to each basket of strawber- 
ries one cup of sugar. In the morning stir 
but do not break berries. Later stir again, 
and when the sugar is dissolved, filly your 
cans to the neck and screw on tops, but 
without the rubbers. Have piece of wood 
with holes ineit to fit your wash boiler, put 
on the bottom of boiler, put cans on the 
wood and fill the boiler with cold water 
till the watey, is néarly to the necks of the 
cans. Bring water in boiler to a boil and 
boil from 12 to 15 minutes, no more. Re- 
move from stove and take off tops of the 
cans, inserting the handle of a tablespoon 
till the béttom of the can is reached, and 
stirring to allow the air bubbles to escape. 
Put on the rubber. Use one can to fill the 
others, filling each till it overflows and be- 
ing sure that no seed remains on the rub- 
ber. Seal and invert till cool. If bubbles 
are seen in any can whan cold, the contents 
must be reheated and recanned. I put up 
50 cans by this rule last summer and lost 
but one can, and that, I think, because the 
can was cracked on the neck where I could 
not see it.—[Mrs H, §S. 








The Home Dressmaker. 





Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers, 





Infants’ Wardrobe. 
Price, 40 cents. 





ys FAN- 
CY SHIRT WAIST, 32, 


8009—L, ADIES 





34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inch 

bust. Dainty waists of 

lawn, nainsook, silk, 3 . 
muslin and chambray 7988—LADIES’ WORK 
may be developed in APRON, 32, 3% and 40 
this mode, and are in- inch bust. Fashioned in 
variably trimmed with pretty blue or black and 
white. It is also appro- white gingham and per- 
wriate for wash silk eale this work apron is 
onlard, India or crepe- quite attractive, the 
line, with plastron and white linen braid which 
revers of figured _ silk, outlines the edges 


makes a pleasing finish. 


cream lace or velvet. 





8007— MI oer ne REE 


PIECE SKIRT, 122, 14 8006, CHILD’S DRESS 
and 16 years. Wash WITH FANCY YOKE, 
fabrics fashioned in this 6 months, 1, 2 and 4 
mode should be gath- years. Lawn, dimity, 
ered in the back, this Swiss, organdie or fine 


arrangement being ex- zingham may be stylish- 


ceedingly popular at y trimmed with lace, 
present. It may be embroidery or inserted 
trimmed with a circular tucking. The mode is 
flounce, on which lace is also appropriate for 


cashmere, nun’s veiling, 
albatross or chaliis, 
with silk, ribbon or lace 
for decoration. 


applied in fanciful de- 
sign, with ruffles and 
ruchings of the same 
fabric, lace or ribbon. 


MOTHERS AND 





WR 


800i— LADIES’ Bo- 
LERO CORSET COY- 
ER, 32, , 6, 3B and 
40 inch bust. Nainsook, 
lawn _or silk may be em- 
poyed to develop charm- 
ing bolero covers in this 
mode. Colored or white 
wash ribbons may be 
: = 7 the lace 
a ene tear ™ and tiec in small ro- 
win LADIES Ww AIST séettes at intervals if fur- 
a ITH FICHU, 32, 34, ther decoration is de- 
36, 38 and 40 inch bust. sired. The wide back 
Charming waists in this ends a trifie above the 
mode may be developed waist line. The fronts 
in_ crepe de chine, mous- are extended to form 
seline de soie, foulard, prettily pointed tabs, 
liberty silk, swiss, mus- which are long enough 
lin or any soft fabric, to tie softly across the 
with trimmings of chif- bust, thus dispensing 
fon, mull or lace, with buttons. 





Full directions, quantity of material re« 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 

Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies descriptiom Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children, 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or~ 
dered of the Office of this Publication, 





Cream Pudding—Boil 1 cup cream and 
add 2 well-beaten yolks of eggs. Bring to 
a boil and then cool. Flavor with vanilla, 
sprinkle thickly with powdered sugar and 
bake 10 minutes in a slow oven. Eat cold. 
This sweet will not be a sufficient quantity 
for more than two persons, although it is 
too rich to allow one to eat much of it at 
a meal.—[Miss R. Hall. 


“ouch” 


That is about the mildest form of out- 
cry a man makes when rheumatism sud- 
denly tweaks him. In its worst forms 











_ rheumatism is a living death. The vic- 


tim, incapable of moving hand or foot, 
has no part in the great procession of 
life, on which he 
gazes with hope- 
less eyes. A great 
many sufferers 
from rheumatism, 
who had given up 
hope, have been 
cured by the use of 
Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Dis- 
covery. A medi- 
cine which will 
cleanse the blood 
from uric acid and 
other poisons, will 
cure rheumatism. 
*Golden Medical 
Discovery” has 
no equal in its 
power to cleanse 
the blood and to 
enrich it. “Dis- 
covery” contains 
neither alcohol 
nor narcotics, 

“I had been troub- 
led with rheumatism 
for twelve years,” 
writes Mr. R. J. Mc- 
Knight, of Cades, 
Williamsburg County, 
S. C., “so bad at times 
I could not leave my 
bed. I was badly 
crippled. Tried many doctors and two of them 
gave me up todie. None of them did me much 

ood. The pains in my back, hips, and legs 
and at times in my head), would nearly kill 
me. My appetite was very bad. Everybody 
who saw me said I must die. I took five bottles 
of ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ and four vials 
of ‘ Pellets,’ and to-day my heaith is good after 
suffering twelve years with rheumatism.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Medical Adviser, in paper 
binding, free on receipt of 21 one-cent 
stamps to pay expense of mailing only. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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BIGYGLES wo ‘oney in ADVANCE. 
Shipped direct to 
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pped one and represented 
or money refunded.” Save ots large preditandacse 
wheel at rock bottom wholesale 

price. Our Arlington Model K is 


— n 
ever offered; in lots of 
one or more at $14.85 


$35 “Arlington” $16.50 
$40 oe 


$18.50 
one aoe $50 “‘Oakwood’’ $21.50 
Good wheels $12.50,$11.00 .00 Stri Wheels 
the Arlington & Oakwood are strictly hich 97.00 
and the best that can be made. Thoroughly tested and 
fully guaranteed. Over 100,000 riders can testify to their 
superior quality, style, construction and workmanshi 
Illustrated catalog free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren St., B-42, Chicago, Ills. 


OES ANY MAKE BICYCLE 
OTe Gig mace ine Beans eras 
bs 600 all makes, goed as aoe 3210 
MODELS Mich Grade, Old 
2s, Motel pecaees* 11220 
Great Factory Clezring 
Sale. We chip anywhere for 
inspection. Send your address. 
If you are aes to BUY 
we RK 
bd OY OLE dseabuine to 
or wi 
and commence work af nants lie 3 i 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 46h Chicago. 















Big Drop in Bicycles. 


For $8.00 to $12.00 you can now buy the same 
elass of bicycles that are being widely advertised 
by several houses in Chicago and other cities at 
$15.00 to $20.00. 

For $13.75 you can get a high grade, one-year 
guaranteed 1900 gents’ or ladies’ bicycle, the equal 
of bicycles sold everywhere at $25.00 to $40.00, and 
for $18.00 you can get a genuine Elgin King or 
Queen, the highest of high grade, a 1900 model, 
that retails everywhere at $50.00. Shipped any- 
where in the United States on 10 days’ free trial. 
No moneyjuntil after received. For full particulars, 
complete bicycle catalogue and special price 
offerings, cut this notice out and mai 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co., Chicago. 








SAVES YOUR BACK. 
Carpet laying—hardestand mo 
disagreeable work of house-cleaning 
time—is made the easiest by the 


Positive Carpet Stretcher 
Watashi, a iaesaiiie 
ber mag feeding the tacks and driving 


o> them home to stay. ; 
gets into all corners, Priee only $1.75. 
Ne 


Circulars and terms 


~ Deposit Pearl Button Co. 
~~ et A. aon, Ne’ . 


Big Money 








COE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 torent co Getcianao: 


IBRARY OF CONGRESS, to wit: Be it remembered 
That on the fifth day of April, 1900, Edward Ecgieston 
of Madison, Ind., hath deposited in this office the litle of 
a Book, the title or description of which is in the follow- 
ing words, co wit: THE E) OF THE WORLD, A 
LOVE STORY, BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. The right 
whereof he claims as author in conformity with the laws 
of the United States respecting Copyrights. 
HERBERT PUTNAM. 





Librarian of Congrers, ‘ 


Office of the Register of Copyrights, 
Washington, D. C. 
By THORWALD SOLBERG, 
Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from April 12, 1900. 
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¢ If you are outof employment ha 
sf or employed at unsatisfactory 4 
& wages, write us immediately. a 
sia . 7 

We can give you something to 


Sao that will make you $50 a month without & 


@any trouble. You can 
@work right arcund @ 
your own home, or 
4 wish. A 


etravelif you 
@ Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker 


i 
@ You will be surprised how 4 
@easily you can make the * 
@above sum. Hundreds are 
: 23 


"making double that. Possi- ' 
bly you candoittoo. Send name and address 
@*nyhow. Please investigate. ’ Write to-day 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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T= ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OO 





Settee 








FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER ASD THES 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
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BUSY FINGERS 





CHILD’S CROCHETED 


Child’s Crochet Collar. 


HALE COOK, 





Chain one hundred and sixty-five. 

lst row—D c in every st of chain. 

2d row—D c in each st of chain on the 
other side. 

3d row—One dc in each dc of ist row. 

4th row—Two dc in ist dc of 2d row, 
one dc in each of the next three, two dec 
in the next one, repeat to the end of the 
row. 

5th row—Ch four, s cin 4th dc of 4th row, 
ch four, s c in 8th st, repeat to end of row. 

6th row—Four t c in each loop of 5th row. 

7th row—One dc in each t c of 6th row. 
8th row—Same as 4th, 

9th row—Same as 4th. 

10th row—Same as 6th, 

lith row—Same as 7th. 

For the bottom edge, ch twelve, turn, 
one t c in 3d st from hook, twelve t c 
over ch of eight, s c to 3d dc of the llth 
row, ch eight, one t c in 7th t c of the 
last row of edge, ch one, one t ce in 9th, 
ch one, one t c in ilth t c, ch one, one 
t c in 13th. Turn, ch four, one t ec in 2d 
tc, ch one, one t c in 3d, twelve t c over 
ch of eight, catch with t c in 4th st from 
last in lith row, repeat across the collar. 

For the top edge, catch the thread into 
end, ch eight, turn, one t c in 3d st of ch, 
six t c over balance of chain, catch with 
sc to 4th st of edge of collar, ch three, one 
t c in 2d t c of the six, ch one, one tc 
in 4th t c, ch one, one t c in 6th t c, turn, 
ch four, one t c in 2d t c, ch one, one tc 
in 3d t c, five t c over ch of three, catch 
down with sc to 4th st from last, repeat 
clear across, turn, d ec clear around the 
chain edge top and bottom, one dc in each 
t c, one in each ch of one, and five over 
each ch of four at the points. 

When finished, wet the collar, and pull 
it in shape on a board covered with a white 
cloth, and leave it there till dry. This is 
made of linen thread No 60. 


ne 


A Pretty Scale—For the sake of variety 
iI tried arranging the colors in my second 
rag carpet according to a scale instead of 
a stripe. I will give it, for it may please 
others. The adjustment of color need not 
suffer by being varied. The color of filling 
on the weaver’s first shuttle is black, from 
which weave six threads. The next shuttle 
is dark brown; from this weave four 
threads. Light brown, three threads. Drab, 
two threads. Dark purple, three threads. 
Crimson, two threads. Fast pink, one 
thread. 
‘Medium olive, three threads, 


Dark olive green, four threads. 
Light olive, 





COLLAR 


Orange, four threads. Sal- 
mon, three threads. Lemon, two threads. 
Straw, one thread. Hit or miss, eight 
threads. Blue and white herring bone, two 
threads. Scale complete. Repeat in the 
order of black, six threads, etc. The effect 
of a red warp over this scale is very showy. 
{[Breadwinner. 


two threads. 





A Wool Sofa Throw—Every housekeeper 
probably has in the house material for a 
pretty wool sofa throw. One wants lining 
cambric, from which six 25-inch squares are 
cut. The throw is three squares long by 
two wide. On these squares, wool pieces 
of bright colors, dull colors, plaids, stripes 
and even black are basted, crazy quilt fash- 
ion, and fancy stitched with bright silks. 
I used rather large wool pieces. The throw 
is just as pretty,-and it is not so much 
work to make one. When the squares are 
put together, there is the lining to be 
chosen. Perhaps gray is as nice as any, 
but I especially like a good warm red. Fin- 
ish the edge with a bind like the lining. 
The throw when finished is not only pretty, 
but useful. One is not afraid to use and 
enjoy it.—[Yensie Carleton, 

















AN ENTHUSIASTIC 


MEMBER OF 
113, 122, 


LETTER CIRCI ES 
123 AND 148. 





Watercress—To prepare one peck of the 


upland or watercress for boiling requires 
about two hours. It is time saved to as- 
scrt and reject faded leaves over night, 
then wash all the little white roots sepa- 
rately, and parboil to extract the acerb 
quality, drain, then pour over hot salted 
water and cook with or without pork one 
hour; but as cress.is a stimulant and pork 
energy giving, the combination is more nu- 


















tritious. Allow the water to evaporate; the 
plants are small and can be daintily served 
hot as a “dish of greens.” As a salad, 
serve cold with a common salad dressing. 
The pasture scoke should be recognized as 
a relishable equal. Its stalks are tender 
through the month of May. Cut them in 
inch lengths, prepare and serve the same 
as cress.—[Breadwinner. 


Asked and Answered—A knitted hexag- 
onal rug of two colors, Mrs G. E. H. would 
like directions for.——Mrs C, L. H., patch- 
work patterns that make use of small pieces 





were given in the Feb 3, March 17, April 14 
and 28 issues. 

“Why do you wag your beard so con- 
stantly?”’ inquired the impolite dog of the 
goat. 

“Because I chews,” replied the goat, 
*You’re a brick!’’ cried a fellow named 

Will 
To his sister, nor took she it ill 

Till he added, “Oh, yes, 

You’re but half baked, or less, 

But you’re certainly dressed up to kiln!” 

Little Edgar: Pa, what’s a lineal de- 


scendant? 

Pa: He is generally someone who is try- 
ing to get through the world on a reputa- 
tion somebody made before he was born, 


Woman's 
Fate. 


No woman is better able to speak 
to others regarding ‘‘ Woman's 
Fate’’ than Mrs. Jacob Weaver, of 
Bushnell, [1l., wife of ex-city mar- 
shal Weaver. She has entirely re- 
covered from the illness which kept 
her bed-fast much of the time for 
the past five or six years. Her 
recovery is due to that well known 
remedy, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People. She says: 








**1 suffered for five or six years with 
the trouble that comes to women at my 
time of life. I was much weakened, was 
unable much of the time to do my own 
housework, and suffered beyond my 
power to describe. I was downhearted 
and melancholy. 

“I read about Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People, and some of my friends 
recommended them highly. I made up 
my mind to try them. i bought the first 
box in March, 1897, and was benefited 
from the start. 

“A box and a half cured me com- 
pletely, and Iam now rugged and strong. 

have not been bothered with my troubles 
since I began taking the pills. 

“I have recommended them to many 
women who suffered as I did. ‘They are 
the only thing that helped me in the trial 
that comes to so many women at my 
age.” Mrs. J. H. Weaver. 

Subscribed and ogorn, to before me this 23d 


day of October, A. D. 1897. 
O. C. Hicks, Notary Public. 
At druggists or direct from 
Dr. Williams Medicine Co., Schenectady, N, ¥. 
60 cents per box ; 6 boXes, $2.50. 


ments, Drums, Uniform: 
ere Senplten Write for catalog, 
illustrations, FREE; it gives in- 
formation for musicians and new 
bands. LYON & HEALY, 
93 Adams St... OHIOCAGO. 














«x CANCE 


Ite - trentment and cure. Book o Ld. ine 
formation C. Weber, 121 W. 9th St., Cincinnati, 0, 
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A Revolution in 


the Book Trade 


A Working Library Placed in the Home of Every Intelligent Farmer 


THE COST IS MERELY NOMINAL 
Ww HEREBY inaugurate an entirely new departure in our book 


trade with our subscribers to the American Agriculturist. We 

know that our subscribers and their families are both honest 

and reliable. We know you will be eager to make use of the 

priceless opportunity we offer, but we aiso know that you will 
not abuse your privileges in this respect. 

We know and you know that no investment will pay such big returns 
as afew books that will give youjust the information you need just 
when you most wantit. Heretofore you have not had such books—1, be- 
cause often they did not exist; 2, because you did not Know whether 
they were what you wanted; 3, because they cost too much and had to 
be paid for cash in advance. Now all these obstacles are done away 
with. 

In the first place, we publish the books you need—or if there is 
sufficient call for a work on some special topic not now covered we will 
ublish a work onit. Each book is written by the accepted authority, or 
etter, by several authorities. Each book thus presents in a plain prac- 
tical way that all can profit by, the essential and reliable information on 
its special subject. In most cases the book combines scientific facts and 
exact knowledge, with directions for applying the same in actual prac- 
tice, such directions being based on actual experience. Such books as 


, THE TERMS UNPRECEDENTEDLY LIBERAL 





NO CASH IN ADVANCE REQUIRED 


Tobacco Leaf, Its Culture and Cure, Marketing and Manufacture embody 
not only the latest teachings of science, but also the gist of all the ex- 
perience of the most expert growers of tobacco. It is a boiled-down, 
accurate aud useful summary of what has been learned about this crop 
up to the present time. No one engaged in growing, curing, selling or 
manufacturing tobacco but what can learn from this book an immense 
number of things each of which may be worth to him many times the 
cost of the book. 

Just so, our books on other subjects are likewise thorough, practical 
and reliable. Don’t confuse these books with the fake theory that gave 
a deserved stigma to “book farming” 50 years ago. Butif you want to be 
up-to-date, and equipped to operate your farm and hofme with the utmost 
pleasure and profit, and with the least labor and expense, then get a 
small number of standard techuical books pertaining to your business, 


aaxeeqaeea 


Our Revolutionary Plan 


enables you to judge what books you want, so that you will get only such 
as you actually need. The prices have been so reduced and the terms 
are so extraordinary that you cannot afford not to embrace this rare 
opportunity. 


TWO SAMPLE AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES 


Each book is printed on nice paper, handsomely and durably bound in cloth and boards. 
Unless otherwise stated, each book is 12mo, that is, 54x8 inches in size. Usually 


gold. The books are copiously illustrated, with few exceptions. 
250 to 400 pages. 


In most cases the cover is beautifully illuminated in 
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LIBRARY A 


Greenhouse Management, by L. R. Taft. A treat- 
ise on the management of growing and forcing 
all kinds of flowers, smali fruits and vegeta- 
bies under glass. 


Land Draining, by Manly Miles. On the prin- 
ciples and practice of draining, with direc- 
tions for laying out and constructing tile 
drains so as to avoid the errors of imperfect 
construction. 


Forage Crops Other than Grasses. How to 
cultivate, harvest and use them, by Thomas 
Shaw, University of Minnesota. Just out. 
“Will work a revolution in animal husband- 
ry.” 

The New Egg Farm, by H. H. Stoddard. Tre 
management of poultry on alarge scale for 
commercial purposes. A practical manual 





and reliable handbook on producing eggs and 
poultry for market, as a profitable business 
enterprise, either by itself, or connected with 
other branches of agriculture. The very lat- 
eat and most valuable of poultry books. 

Small Fruit Culturist, by Andrew S. Fuller. 
Covering the whole ground of propagating 
small fruits, their culture, varieties, market- 
ing, etc. 1.00 


Our Pricejfor the Set, Library A $5.00 


LIBRARY B 


‘ This includes all of Library A and also the follow- 
ng: 


Landseape Gardening, by F. A. Waugh. A 
treatise on the principles governing outdoor 
art and suggestions for their application to 
rural homes, farm homesteads and the com- 
moner problems of gardening, 5 





How Crops Grow, by Prof. 8. W. Johnson. The 
standard — to a knowledge of agricultural 
plants, their composition, structure and 
modes of development and growth; the ger- 
mination of seeds and the food of plants ob- 
tained both from the air and from the soil. 


American Farm Book, vy Richard L. Allen. 
This is the best one-volume comprehensive 
work covering the general field of farming and ~ 
the farm. - 2.00 


Insects and Insecticides, by C. M. Weed. A prac- 
tical manual relating to noxious insects, and 
methods of preventing their injuries, 1,50 


Home Pork Making, by A. W. Fulton. For the 
farmer and country butcher in all that per- 
tains to hog slaughtering, curing, preserving 
and storing pork product, with many recipes 
for cooking. 50 


Our Price for Library B $10.00 


$1.50 


GENERAL LIST TO BE SELECTED FROM 


In case you have any of the above books, or prefer others in their.stead, you have the privilege of selecting to a like value from the list below. 
For further particulars, see our illustrated catalogue, sent free on application. ' 


Greenhouse Management, by L. R. Taft. 

Bulbs and Tuberous Rooted Plants, by C. M. 
Allen. 

Parsons on the Rose, by Samuel B. Parsons. 

Ginseng. Its cultivation, harvesting, market 
ing and market value, by M. G. Kains. 

Irrigation Farming, by Lute Wilcox. The 
only complete treatise on water mr $ 
canal construction, reservoirs aud ponds; 
pipes, flumes, and other constructions and 
methods of supplying water, irrigation of 
field crops, the garden and orchard and vine- 
yard. 

Gardening for Pleasure, by Peter Henderson. 

The Nut Culturist, by Andrew S. Fuller. 

The Fruit Garden, by Patrick Barrett. 

Tobacco Leaf. Its culture, cure, marketing and 
manufacture, by J. B. Killebrew and Herbert 
Myrick. 

Practical Forestry, by Andrew S. Fuller. _ 

Mushrooms, and how to grow them, by Wm. 
Falconer. The most practical work on the 
subject. 


AN UNPRECEDENTED 





OFFER | 


The Study of Breeds, b 
Market Gardening and 


Thomas Shaw, 
‘arm Notes, by Burnett 


Landreth. 
Soils and Crops of the Farm, by G. E. Morrow 

and T. F. Hunt. 1.00 
Americarf Grape Growing and Wine Making, 

_ .by Geo. Husmann. 1.50 
Grape Culturist, by Andrew S. Fuller. 1.50 
Strawberry Culturist, by Andrew S. Fuller. 25 
Cranberry Culture, by Joseph J. White, 1.00 
Gardening for Profit, by Peter Henderson. 1.50 
Irrigation for Farm, Garden and Orchard, by 

Henry Stewart. 1.00 
The Ice Crop, by T. L. Hiles. Its Harvest, 

Shipping and Use. 1.00 
Apple Culture, by Prof. L. H. Bailey. 15 
Quince Culture, by W. W. Meech. 1.00 
Swine Husbanary, by F. D. Coburn. 1.50 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them. Myrick 1, 
Profits in Poultry. Useful and ornamental 
breeds and their profitable management. 1.00 
The Family Horse, by Geo, A. Martin. 1.00 
Keeping One Cow. Acollection of prize essays. 1.00 
Quinby’s New Bee Keeping, by L. C. Root. 1.00 





Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows, by Thos. J. 
Hand. $1.00 

Key to Profitable Stock Feeding. A colored 
chart of feed and maunurial values; the prin- 
cipal crops and feeding rations, and the 
amount and kind of food required daily by 


different classes of farm animals, 25 
Bookkeeping for Farmers, by T. C. Atkeson. +25 
Shepherd's Manual, by Henry Stewart. 1.00 
Hunter and Trapper. Explaining the best 

modes of hunting and trapping, 50 
Barn Plans and Outbuildings, 1.00 
Dogs of Great Bricain and America and other 

countries, 1.50 
Practical Taxidermy, by J. H. Batty, 1, 
Hints to Horse Keepers, by H. W. Herbert, 1.50 
The Hop. Its Culture and Cure. Marketing and 

Manufacture, by Herbert Myrick, 1.50 


The American Sugar Industry. A practical 
manual on the cultivation of sugar beets, 
sugar cane, and the manufacture of sugar 
therefrom, by Herbert Myrick, 1.50 

The Dairyman’s Manual, by Henry Stewart, 1.50 


ON Top oF ALL THIS.—If you wish to pay cash in advance, you can 
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Either of the above libraries will be sent (carriage prepaid by us) to 
any subscriber of the American Agriculturist who orders same. No 
money need accompany your order. If on the receipt of the books, you find 
some of them are not what you want, return the few not wanted at once, 
with your selection from the general list of the books you prefer, to the 
same or alarger value. You may thus substitute to the value of $2 in each 
$5 worth bought. if necessary. Our only condition is that on the middle 
of the month following date of your order, you remit us $1 on account, 
aud send us $1 monthly thereafter until the whole amount is paid up. 


AGAIN.—If your payments to us for books amount to $12 during 1990, 
we will, at the close of the -year, mark up your subscription to the 
American Agriculturist for another year beyond the date to which it may 
then be paid. 

STILL MoRE.—Any subscriber ordering our books to the value of $5 
or more, at one time, shall have the right to order ‘‘on approval” any 
book we publish. That is, if you think you want any other of the above 
books, or any of the new books we issue from month to month, order 
them; we will send same to you, carriage prepaid. You can look 
them over at your leisure, and if not what you want return to us, postage 
prepaid, within a day or two and your account will be credited the full 
amount; or if retained because found satisfactory, they will be charged 
to your account, and your monthly payment credited. 


Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, 


In every case, transportation of books to you is prepaid by us. 


you want more particulars about any of the above books, ask for our new 
the 


American Agriculturist subscribers. Our catalogue also describes several 


illustrated descriptive catalog, price 10 cents, but free to 


hundred other books. 





If Postoffice,....... 


do so, deducting 10 per cent. from the bill for spot cash with order. If at 
any time you want to pay up the balance of your bill before it is due, 5 
per cent. discount will be allowed on the balance. Bills of $12 or less, 
payable $1 monthly, bills of $24 payable $2 monthly, and so on. 


A REMARKABLE SUCCESS. 


Many farmers have already written thanking us for this opportunity 
to get the best agricultural library. Most of the orders are for Library B. 
The privilege of selecting other books is also appreciated. One subscriber 
writes: ‘‘Send me Library B and your catalog.I shall want in all 15 or 20 vol- 
umes, as a present for our two boys. They cannot go to college, 
but I want them to learn all they can about agriculture. They like 
reading, and I believe these books will be of great benefit tothem. A 
better knowledge will enable them to be more successful at farming 
than their father, though I have done well.” What more useful gift? 





"Address ail orders to 
ATIERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New York. 


Please send to me (carriage prepaid) Library [A or B, which you 
decide to take] as advertised in the American Agriculturist, of 
which I am a subscriber. 


Name, 


Besant ODNCG EE Oi a. aco ce ncevnssvnsstiesseensprecseaseplicooninseg 





County, 
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REYSTON 
MP6 60 


KEYSTONE QUICK \="/ HAY MAKERS. 


KEYSTONE Side-Delivery Rake tosses KEYSTONE Hay Loader, Attached to 
r the hay into‘s light, airy, continuous | rear of wagon, runs light, requires no 

winrow to cure without bleaching.|extra horses. It loads a wagon in 
. Hastens curing—saves use of ted-) five to ten minutes from win- 
Gitne der—gathers. no trash— Makeas|rows or cock. Gets all the 
aw A. thay. Rakes wide, fast, clean.| ay without any trash, 
No dumping—any boy can use it.|Does not thrash off leaves. 
Simple— Strong Follows mower closest. Leaves/Saves time and labor when 

—Succesful. hay best shape for loader. {both mean money. 


KEYSTONE Three Feed Hay Press, complete with horse power. 

Has three feeds to every round of the power, giving 4 greater capacity than others 
with same power and help. Steel and iron 
throughout—no cog wheels on horse power—no 
release jerk to sweeps—press always on wheels, 
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Seecriptions to KEYSTONE MF 
GALVANIZED STEEL 


SAMSON winp miLt 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 


and as its name indicates, is the strongest 
Tested a whole year 
under careful scrutiny. Note strong 
double gear in right hand cut. Perfect 
center line draft gives a direct lift to the 
load—ne tersion, overhanging strain 
or cramping, as the load ison four bear- 
ings instead of one, asin alt other mills, Bearings can be 
replaced without removing any part of mill from tower. 
Do not buy until you get free circulars of Samson and our 
Ideal Art Book. FRE c. 


STOVER MANFG. CO., 610 River St., Freeport, Ills. 


wind mill made. 











Where Gan | Get The Best 


VEHICLES AND HARNESS FOR 
THE LEAST MONEY?__...1c. 
\ -_ 
AS a 
SY 








































That is a question of greatest importance to the buyer. We 
believe we are in a position to answer by saying right here 
at our factory: Why? Because we control every element 
of manufacture as to price, quality, style and finish. We : 
UNS ; ~~ 

GUARANTEE EVERY ARTICLE KAS IN 
f we sell and ship our goods anywhere LAS 

As subject to examination by the Ps 
L=mechaser. If goods are not found as 
represented-and entirely satisfactory, return them and we will refund your 
money, We really sell you vehicles and harness at less than wholesale 
prices because we save all traveling men’s expenses, commission to agents 
and dealers, loss on bad accounts, etc. Large illustrated catalogue FREE. 


Kalamazoo Carriage and Harness Co., Box 50 Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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KEY, 
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Your Whole Family’ 


Would Be Satisfied 


with one of these surreys. They are handsome, strong, sty 
Msh, easy riding and durable. Selling on our plan you can 
examine it thoroughly before you are requi te buy it. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


> - . 7 but sell all goods direct from our 
Se Vie | ByVal Nae SS factory to the purchaser at whole- 
aa a sale prices. We are the largest 
x manutacturers of vehicles and 
harness in the world selling to 
the consumer exclusively. We 
have -_ rsued this plan successfull 
for years. You assume no 









No 707—Extension Top Surrey, with oo ont 
ers, Complete with side curtains, aprons, lampsand 4. we ship our is anywhere ter exami 
or shafts. Price, $80. As good assells for $40 more. pation pa A ek evel gale exstwel, Ler 


No. 180—Double Buggy Har- 
selection in the country as we make 178 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of harness. Catalogue free. rice 


ness, with nickel trimmings. P: 
complete with collars and hitch 
straps, 822. As good as sells for $30, 
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“ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MANUFACTURING. CO., ELKHART, INDIANA. 
* 
with 


Dea the Mia 


When you buy a carriage, 
from the biggest stock and fullest assortment, and 
with but one moderate 


pay only the cost of ee my en 
D rect m 
if 
















— added. Our plan o 

actory insures satisfaction —your money 

you’re dissatisfied with your purchase—and enables 
‘ou to 

you save the dealer’s profit. ' 


Our complete illustrated catalogue, showing many’ styles of high grada 


No. 3034 Buggy. Price $58.30 
with leather quarter top. 


> 
: vehicles, rn robes, blankets and horse equipments, with detailed de- 


scriptions of each, mailed free. Write for it and learn how cheaply you can ; = 
» buy when the jobber’s and dealer's profits are cut off. - 1 
} THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., P. 0. Box 772, Columbus, 0. Bag 1s SD, 1g, 












in your town send 61.35 for sample delivered and terms to 





Soon Saves Its Cost. 










Apples 





He" Man 
does it take to 
1 Cider? 


| HYD 


and the cider will be better, 


“iar swe. Old Boy 


can do more and better work, either 
in the field or garden, with th 


HAND CULTIVAT 
urer and will keep longer, 


than three men can do with common hoes. 
Plows, hoes, cultivates—astride or between rows. ifno agent "e-bay until i get m ao” 


Uirich Mfg. Co., 47River St.,Rock Falis,!!!, 3 Main St. Mt. Gilead, Ohie, 


















crop can grow with- 


O 

N out Potash. Every 
blade of Grass, every grain of 
Corn, all Fruits and Vege- 
tables must have it. If enough 
is supplied you can count on a 
full crop—if too little, the 
growth will be “scrubby.”’ 


Send for our books telling all about composition of 
fertilizers best adapted for all crops. They cost you 
nothing. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 














Lightest draught; bd 
most durable, perfect in operation and cheapest. ° 


o¢ Farquhar Vibrator Separator }. 


greatest capacity; wastes no grain, cleans e 
y aes FORAY for market. Spe- P4 

om cially adapted for mer- P4 
chant threshing and P¢ 
large crops. Threshes pq 
rice, flax and millet. pq 
MReceived medals and pq 
awards at three world’s fairs. }¢ 


FARQUHAR ; 
Celebrated Ajax Engine  {; 


Received medal and high- P4 
est award at World’s Oo- pé 
lumbian Exposition. Far- pq 
quhar’s threshing engines }4 
are tue most perfect in > 

; 
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use. Have seats, foot 
brakes and two inject+ 
ors. Are very strong 
- . and durable and are p¢ 
made as light as is consistent with safety. >} 
There is no record of a Farquhar boiler ever } 
exploding. Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills and § 
Agricultural Implements generally. Send for 4 
illustrated catalogue. Bo 
AR CO., Ltd., York,Pa. P¢ 
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---FARMERS--- 


INVEST IN FARM LANDS. 


Good prairie lands, near to railroads, can no longer be 
had at reasonable prices. Our timbered and “cut-over’’ 
lands are being rapidly bought up and settled. Located 
close to railroads in Washburn County, Wisconsin, 100 
miles north of St. Paul and Minneapolis, and 75 miles 
south of Duluth, Ashland and West Superior. Soil is 
ood and “lasts” better than heavy prairie loam. The 
est land in the world for grass and reots, while ali grains 
are a sure crop. Pure water, fine roads, good schools. 
#4.00 to £5.00 per acre. Similar lands in Minnesota but of 
inferior soil and location, are scarce at $8.00 per acre. 
Why not buy a good farm while the price is low? If you 
cannot occupy and improve it now, it will steadily increase 
in value and prove a profitable investment. Write for 
map and full particulars to 


F. W. IDDINGS, 


References: Box C, NAMAKAGON, WIS. 
J. F. F. BREWSTER, 15 Exchange St., Boston, Mass, 
MORTON BARROWS, St. Paul, Minn. 


HEMP 


By 8S. 8. BOYCE. 


Just out. A practical treatise on the culture of hemp 
for seed and fibre, with a sketch of the history and 
nature of the hemp plant. 

The various chapters are devoted to the history of the 
hemp plant. Botany and chemical, composition of hemp 
= Culture of hemp in Kurope. Early cultivation of 
1emp in America. Why the hemp industry languished 
in America. Hemp versus flax. Soil and climate adapted 
tothe culture of hemp. Growing hemp for seed. The 
cultivation of hemp for fibre. Irrigating the hemp field. 
Harvesting hemp for fibre. Retting and preparing the 
hemp fibre. Machinery for handling hemp. ‘ 

The book is handsomely illustrated with half tones 
from LE ype photos taken especially for this purpose; 
and all the various operations connected with hemp cul- 
ture are so plainly and clearly described as to enable an) 
one to make a success of hemp culture. Illustrated, 12mo. 
22 pp. Cloth. + Price, postpaid, ° . 50 cents 


Catalogue free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY., 52 Lafayette P]., New York. 
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